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‘...and please 
bring Mummy 
a new 
Hoover” 


Johnnie’s quite right. Nothing 

could possibly please Mummy 

more than a new Hoover 

Cleaner. But, Father Christmas 

please note, it must be a Hoover because 

they do so much more than ordinary vacuum 
cleaners. They keep carpets clean and colour- | 
ful — prolong their life, too! a perfect foil for your eyes, your skin-tone or your hair. And how 


speaking loveliness! 





The lips are the focal point of a lovely face. Your lipstick should be 


NOTE FOR DAD! She deserves the best, so | easy it is to choose a flattering shade from the eight artist-blended 
qe Sane Saale & ney pay Sane. ~~ Yardley colours! They run the gamut from natural rose to sophisti- 
your Hoover Dealer now. Prices complete with 
cleaning tools, from 10 gns. to 22 gns. (plus 
tax). Many dealers offer hire purchase terms. your best face forward. And you'll give Yardley lipstick the highest 


: we “c HOOVER 
tore Caner FWRI, 08 ce Erent:.cat 2 YARDLEY 


new model 612. 
33 Old Bond Street, London 


cated burgundy. Among them is one or more that will help you put 


mark for staying power. Price including purchase tax 6/6 








HOOVER LIMITED: PERIVALE + GREENFORD - MIDDLESEX 


Stee o in the 7 ers’ onl 
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Northampton 


Made by ABDULLA for those 
For Ladies’ Shoes by CROCKETT & JONES, LTD., Northampton, ask for Free brand who prefer the American Style of blexd 
CVS24 
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-Chrishwas Presents- 


Wrife For PALLADIUM 
Mustratedcalalosue en 


of jewellery. Palladium, rarer than 


gold and having the whiteness 


characteristic of platinum, is 


lighter and less costly than 


Scarves either. Ask your jeweller about 


Palladium for modern scttings. 


Jacqmar 


16, Grosvenor Street London .W.I. 


In this exquisite piece of jewellery, which 


was exhibited at the British Industries 





Fair, sapphires and diamonds combine 


- with Palladium in a superb and 
a —s Sack in fine hervengtone tweed ee ferctncting Gon. 

( DORVILLE y from the LDorillo Collation 

N y Cb}einalle at most fine sores 





PLATINUM METALS DIVISION 
The Mond Nickel Company Limited 
Sunderland House, Curzon Street, London, W.1 








of 
NORTHAMPION 
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Ever-Ready 


De LXERAIOR SET 
AN IDEAL XMAS GIFT 


Every man will be proud to receive an Ever-Ready 
De Luxe Razor Set this Xmas. 

And no wonder — with an Ever-Ready Razor fitted 
with Ever-Ready Corrux Blades he is certain of 
perfect speedy shaving every morning of his life. 
Remember there are no loose parts to annoy during 
the early morning rush. Just a flick — and the 
Ever-Ready Razor is ready for shaving or cleaning. 


Ever-Ready de luxe SET 
with 6 Ever-Ready © 


| CORRUX| Blades 


COMPLETE 
TAX PAID 








Ever-Ready 


ONE PIECE Snap -/tclion RAZOR 


WITH THE MARVELLOUS Ever-Ready Blade 


% OTHER ITEMS IN THE EVER-READY XMAS GIFT RANGE z 
Ever-Ready Strop Outfit 21/-; Ever-Ready Safety Lock Ambassador V3 

4 Set 12/6; Ever-Ready Streamline Set 10/-; Ever-Ready Shaving 

Brushes. Ask your dealer to show you them. 

SS NSS SS NSS. 
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Here is the Golf Cart which not only takes 
the drudgery ovt ot golf; it is the last word 
in refinements—on and off the course. 


Adjustat le handle and correct balance for 
easy wleelng ... air cushion tyres with 
pend pension of each retractable 
wheel, pio.ect your clubs from jolts. Clubs 
ready for selection. No mud and damp on your 
bag or clothes. 


At the nineteenth hole just touch the finger- 
tip patent release, and the wheels fold away 
round the bag; the handle folds down, and in 
six seconds it is ready to stow away—in almost 
the same space as your bag. 

Precision constructed of rust-proof dural and 


aluminium, it weighs only 13 lbs. You'll be as 
proud of your Bag Boy as you are of your clubs. 


GUARANTEED SIX MORTHS 





AFTER PLAY 
FOLDS AWAY 
(closed 9’’w. xX 
13} d.)into your : 
locker, into 
your car. 


£7.10.0 


Pius €1.13.4 P.T. 


Order through your 
Professional ; also 
obtainable from 
Sports Stores, or 
write to manu- 
facturers for near- 
est stockist. 





AVAILABLE DECEMBER - BOOK YOURS NOW 
MANUFACTURERS £ EXPORTERS - A.C.CARS L™® THAMES DITTON SURREY 











The introduction of a _ Pension 
Scheme, with its promise of security, 
brings contentment to your staff 
and thus increases their efficiency. 
It fosters good relations, promotes 
interest in the firm’s affairs and pro- 
vides a fitting reward after years of 
loyal service. The Scheme advocated 
by the Norwich Union reduces your 
administration costs to a minimum, 
determines your annual outlay and 
is backed by the security and 
experience of a leading British Life 
Office. No matter how small your 
staff, your contributions qualify for 
Income Tax concessions. 


Send NOW for booklet giving full details 
and advantages of a Norwich Union Stafj 
Pension Scheme. 


NORWICH UNION 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES 
6-32 SURREY ST., NORWICH, NORFOLK 


FORGE A 
LINK OF 
LOYALTY 





Without obligation (M ) 





you may send your 


Address. 





booklet relating 





to Staff Pension 





Schemes to:— For the attention of Mr...-.--.---ssessssssesssssessseseeeeees 
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__ cars everywhere today carry the 
distinctive Radiomobile aerial — the aerial 
of the car radio that is exclusively fitted 
and recommended by more than 20 famous 
J 
British car manufacturers. 
“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


AUTOMOBILE RADIO—PRODUCT OF 


RADIOMOBILE — 


= @ = —— 


Britain’s automobile radio specialists 
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RADIOMOBILE LIMITED, CRICKLEWOOD WORKS, LONDON, N.W.2 








( Cumin its own 
face lotion * 
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Gin Distillers 
to H.M. King George VI 
Tanqueray, Gordon & Co. Ltd. 





| 
| 
| 
By Appointment | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Ingram’s generous lather softens the 
toughest beard—soothes the most tender 
skin. Why? Because it contains an 
after-shave lotion with a before-shave 


action. Yes, you’ll find an Ingramshave 
Ujrtewmne | a great comfort. 


Maximum Prices: Per Bottle 32/4; Half-Bottle 16/11. U.K. only 
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HEALTH - GIVING 


Massage 
at home 


To stimulate the circulation, invigorate 
the tissues and promote a healthy skin; 
Pp le away d fat or get relief 
from aches and pains... . 





With the Pifvo Massager you can enjoy 
health-giving massage in the privacy of 
your own home. Beneficial in so many 
ways—for the scalp, face, body or feet, 
it will help you to achieve good health 
and a beautiful complexion. 


See it at good-class 
Chemists, Electricians 
and all large Stores, or 
write for descriptive 
folder and name of 
your nearest stockist, 





PIFCO 


ELECTRIC VIBRATORY 
Wtaaaager 


HOUSE 





596 


Tax 14°6 








; 
MANCHESTER 4: 


PI;IFCe cre rPTrres 
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The HaPPiness oF a ee 

ae 
CHOOSING AN ENGAGEMENT 
RING 1S EXPERIENCED TO 
THE FULL AT MAPPIN AND ‘ he 
WEBE'S SHOWROOMS, WHERE ~Q t, 


UNHURRIED CHOICE CAN BE 
MADE FROM A UNIQUE 
SELECTION OF LOVELY RINGS 
WITH TRUSTWORTHY 


AOVICE ALWAYS AT HAND. Sh 





DIAMONDS, EMERALDS, SAPPHIRES 
of world-famed Mappin quality 


MAPPIN AND WEBB 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: LIMITED 

156-162 OXFORD ST..W.1 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST..£.C.4 172 REGENT ST., W.1 
SHEFFIELD: SHOWROOMS, NORFOLK ST. 

PARIS BIARRITZ BUENOS AIRES RIO DE JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG BOMBAY 








How very thoughtful of her... 
TuosE little things that make a guest’s stay so 
enjoyable : the well-chosen bedside book, the lamp 
you can read by, the hot water bottle, the Softex 
toilet tissue . . . Small but important details that 
reveal the home of a woman with a ‘ quality 
standard ’ of toilet tissues : firm, clear and smoothly 
soft. Just compare Softex with ordinary tissues— 
and ask for it by its famous name. 


HEAT STERILIZED 


» 4 
soF 
Ss 





Awarded the Certificate of the Royal 
Institute of Public Health and Hygiene 
Obtainable from Chemists, Stores and Stationers, 
Boots, Timothy Whites and Taylors 


A SWAN MILL PRODUCT « 


Rolls now 
only 1/3 





LONDON, wW.! 





‘GLOWING 
HEALTH IN 
WINTER’S 
GLOOM 





Mother, striving to safeguard the health of her little ones, has a 
powerful ally in modern medical science. Demands of winter on 
the resistant powers of young bodies reach their height at the 
very time when energy-replacement from natural sunshine is at a 
minimum. Doctors prescribe ultra-violet radiation for growth- 
promoting energy and vigour. With Hanovia ‘Prescription’ lamps, 
the whole family can follow this medical advice in safety and 
comfort at home. The ‘Prescription’ lamp is a smaller edition 
of the Hanovia equipment which you will find in every ‘large’ 
hospital. Ask your Doctor — he knows Hanovia lamps. 


HANOVIA LTD 
SLOUGH 


London Showrooms: 
3 Victoria Street, S.W.1 


Send for our free illustrated booklet No, 
S.12 ‘Sunshine Means Life’. 


Name. 


Address 
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Dig your toes into the soft sheepskin lining of these 

cosy ankle-boots and take a warm stand against winter. They'll keep you 
completely warm and dry, and they’re so neat and trim that you 


can wear them in town with your smartest clothes. Price 65/4d. 


Morlands 


FAMOUS GLASTONBURYS 


GLASTONBURY SOMERS EF 





Vili 





152 YEARS 
OF GOOD BOOKS 









Seay y 
m0 
To browse 
round 
Hatchards’ 
historic book- 
shop is to 
forge a link 
with the past and to be aware 
of the present. Whether you are 
interested in Napoleon or State 
Planning, William Pitt or Agatha 
Christie, there’s spent 
leisure for sale at “The World’s 
Finest Bookshop”’. 


Notihevuls 


Booksellers to Their Majesties The King, 
The Queen, and to Queen Mary 


187, PICCADILLY, W.| 


(Regent 3201-6) 


well 





& WA. 
MILLINGTON LTD., 62 CHANCERY LANE. W.C2° 2. MILL sT 














MAYFAIR FLAT 
AVAILABLE 


40 Berkeley Square, Mayfair. Furnished 
Service Flat (Restaurant available). Vacant 
early November. 2 Reception, 2 Bed, Bath- 
room,Cloaks, Kitchen,etc. Rent : 26 Guineas 
weekly inclusive. Other furnished flats 
available at intervals. Apply Manageress 
(Phone: Mayfair 8131). 








CHRISTMAS CARDS 
that are DIFFERENT! 


Original Wood-Engravings 
and Colour Prints from 
The Cocklands Press, Burford, Oxford. 
Prices from 4d. 


Selections on approval. Post free. 











RARE STAMPS 


We are aiways interested in the purchase 
of rare stamps — on and o 
letters. Before destroying any old family 
correspondence, write to: 


J. E. LEA 
14 Exchange Stree!, MANCHESTER 2 
Frice list on request. 


EVERY OCCASION 
CALLS FOR AN 


EVERSHARP 








cc 
\ 





Give an Eversharp Repeater Pencil 
for Christmas, birthdays, or anniver- 
saries, and you give something lasting 
and memorable. You give the finest 
pencil on the market—as practical as 
it’s beautiful. 
Press—and the lead comes out step 
by step. Press again, and it can be 
pushed back to safety. No winding, 
no broken leads—just a simple strong 
mechanism that takes half a year’s 
leads in one half-minute filling. 

The Repeater illustrated, gold filled, 
costs 45/10d. (Inc. Tax). Other 
models from 12/6d. 


EVERSHARP PATENTED 


REPEATER PENCILS 


Eversharp products are made in Great Britain, Canada and the U.S.A. 


BRITISH MADE 


EVERSHARP LTD.. 195/9 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1 

















DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


ai 


d— 





Not subsi Not nati lised 
—still dependent on public support. 
Will you help 7,000 
needy children in 
these Christian 
grasp? Be . spend 
a really happy 
Christmas? 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 


of any amount will be 
warmly welcomed. 


10/- 
will buy one child's 
food for a week. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable Dr. 
Lsarnardo’s Homes,” addressed 4 Barnardo 





House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 











Proprietors —Pimm’s Ltd. @ Manager—P. Churchman e@ Telephone: Eastbourne 2740 


@ AS THE EVENING SHOES SAID TO THE SANDALS 





IT’S OUR TURN NOW AT THE 


GAVEN DISH EASTBOURNE 


Where they know what the last word in comfort is. 
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GROOMING AIDS 


Attractive to the out-door He- 
man, as to the elegant man about 
town; Cheviot grooming aids are 
as masculine as pipes and guns. 
See the Cheviot range at your 
favourite shop. Created by Cheviot, 
Darley House, Leeds. 
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on motion 


If you lift, handle or load 
by manpower you are 
wasting timeand money. 
Like to know how 
AABACAS cans save 
precious minutes be- 
tween operations? Send 
for folder 0D.49/75. 


AABACAS ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


Birkenhead, England 











Eat, drink and be merry 
for to-morrow there’s— 










FERNET- 
BRANCA 


= HEALT 
Unrivalied for the “morning after.” 
Stimulates appetite and aids digestion. 
See your wine merchant or from all good 
bars, hotels, etc. 
Sole Concessionaires— 


WALTER SYMONS & CO., LTD 
il/IS Monument Street, London, E.C.3 


— 
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AIDS 
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LTD 
E.C.3 
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HOW 


do we manage to export now 
more steel manufactures 
than ever? 


The increase in our exports since the war is 
almost entirely in steel and goods made of steel. 
Machinery, motor cars, and engineering pro- 
ducts already exceed twice the pre-war volume. 

In steel to-day five hundred firms are free to 
compete with one another, to keep costs down 
and output up. 

Here, in steel, we have a highly efficient 
industry collaborating with Government itself 
to the national advantage, in a working part- 
nership between free enterprise and _ public 


supervision. 


STee&} 


= = GS 


is serving you well 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 














Announcin g an event 


of gred t 


national importance 
| THE NEW 
CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


THE ONLY 


IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
TO BE PUBLISHED 


COMPLETELY NEW FROM A TO Z 


SINCE 1929 
IN 1f VOLUMES 
READY—MARCH 1960 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF MAJOR STATUS 


A Triumph of British Scholarship 








De ee ee me ee ek 
SEND THIS COUPON FOR A COMPLETE PRE-VIEW 
To: THE NEW CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA (P) 

136-7 Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 


Please send me (free) illustrated brochure containing a 
detailed survey of contents and including some of the actual 
colour plates. (Should you prefer not to cut this page, a 
letter or postcard will suffice.) 


FULL NAME 


baaciaindntintintinciatindndindnnindatiad 


PROFESSION . HOUSEHOLDER ?.................... 


ADDRESS 


SEE THE CHAMBERS'S BROCHURE 
BEFORE YOU ORDER ANY OTHER ENCYCLOPADIA 


odin ainah dich cho So cn Hein tincthe dit ato andi Roce dnd 
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“And Ransomes 
solved our 
handling 


problems ” 









The “Fork t= 
Lift 20” 
20 - cwt. 
capacity 





Goods handling is taking 
piace in your factory 
2-ton Electric Truck ¢v wa moment of the day. 
If t_ efficient, it can 

ponte tl 
gained by other modern 

roduction _me' 

nsomes will send re- 
presentatives to give 
advice. Remember Ran- 
somes Electric Trucks 

















1-ton Truck, Eleva- are cheaper to maintain 


ting platform and run. 


Ransomes 


ELECTRIC 


TRUCKS 
RANSOMES SIMS & JEFFERIES, LIMITED 


ORWELL WORKS IPSWICH 
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The Customs 
dared not touch it 


Antique glass, so precious and delicate that Customs 
officers would not mark it, was part of a household 
moved by JOS. MAY from London to Monte Carlo. 
MAY’S craftsmen delivered their whole load on time, 
without a single break or scratch. MAY’S move 
promptly, expertly, cheerfully—at reasonable cost. 
Estimates free from Dept. A. JOS. MAY LTD 
Whitfield St., London, W.1. Telephone: Museum 2411. 











INSURANCE COMPANIES 
nccommend the new 


)NGERSOLL 
automatic 
DEADLOCK 


FOR FRONT DOORS 























COFFEE 


Fresh and fragrant, blended by experts 
for discriminating palates. Supplied to 
ponent came = 
country. Three shillings per Ib., 

free (smallest quantity 1$ Ibs.), ‘reshly 
roast and ground or roasted on 


TURNER & PRICE Ltd., paleimeaiiiin 
Horsham, Sussex. (Est. 1931) 














HELFORD OYSTERS 


From Helford River, clearest and cleanest 
of West Country waters, come oysters famed 
for their succulence and flavour. Hand- 
picked for condition, and cleansed under 
laboratory control as a double check on 
purity, packed tosurvive the longest journey 
-Helford Oysters can reach you through 
the post! Send | 5/- for 25 (medium size) Helford 

Oysters, carriage paid. 


== Duchy of Cornwall 
: Oyster Farm 






PORT NAVAS 
CORNWALL 
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ra 
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The 1950 











VANGUARD 





Write for full details 
and address of nearest supplier to 
Ingersoll Locks Ltd., 8. Ruislip, Middies 











REMEMBER TOLLER? 


** Should acceptably re- -amuse all who met the 
ineffable subaltern Toller vin the pages of 
nch."—The Observer. ‘An attractively 
produced book with illustrations by well- 
known War Artists."—Punch. ‘Toller 
eports” is the perfect Christmas present. 
Matled anywhere under Xmas label with 
greeting card enclosed, bearing your name. 
10,6 post free. State desired sy of posting. 
The White Swan Pre: 




















Tie Family on 


‘popular everywhere 











THE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY LTD., 
London : 37, Davies Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1 .Tel: MAY 5011 


&TANDARD CARS @ STANDARD COMMERCIAL VEHICLES @ FERGUSON TRACTORS @ TRIUMPH CAKS 


COVENTRY 



















SAUCE ROBERT 
SAUCE DIABLE 
SAUCE MELBA 


various other 
| 


coFrien | Sauces, Pickles, 
a Chutney and Fish 
owen and Meat Pastes 


ms oll 
ey also 














A NOBLE SCOTCH 














s, Ltd., 
Swan House, Hotwell Road, Bristol. 
i; 
The Finest 
7 
Hair Treatment 
Pre-eminent as a hair dressing 
and as a tonic, making the 
hair soft and lustrous, per- 
fumed with Otto of Roses— 
unquestionably Rowland’s 
Macassar Oil. Used by dis- 
cerning men and women for 
over 150 years — a very special 


formula is the secret of its 
unequalled superiority. 


— Since 1793 











ROWLAND’ S 


MACASSAR OIL 


the choice of discerning men and women 














NAME TAPES 








Widely Chosen 











because theyre WOVEN! 


Obtainable in 20 different 
styles and 7 different 
colours, woven in fine 
Cambric tape. Will out- 
last the articles marked ; 
colours are absolutely fast 
to repeated washings. 


3 doz. 6/-, 6 doz. 8/-, 
12 doz. 12)- 
















(including Purchase Tax) 
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JAEGER 


Dressing Gowns 








A dressing gown should 

















THE 


THREE STAR 
















MARTELLZpexc | 


BRANOY FOR EVERY HOME 


CORDON BLEU 









always be right in both 
10 met the 
tractive ial and cut f 
ractive! ‘ ¢ 
ractivey | material and cut for 
“Toller 
abel with 
ur name. |f off-duty wear. Jaeger 
f posting. 
std, 
Bristol. BD 
= dressing gowns have both 
these features. Jaeger 
it bedroom slippers are ideal 
sing | R f 
the to complete your comfort. 




















Ask to see them at the nearest shop selling 


JAEGER 








need the Stratton FONOPAD 


JARRETT RAINSFORD & LAUGHTON LTD., KENT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 5. 












. iT) 


Sa telephone “set ye 












Gives Telephone Numbers at 
the touch of a button 





The Stratton Fonopad is a handsome and time- 
saving device for Home—and Office—use. Just set 
indicator to the alphabetical initial of the person you 
want to call, press the button—and the Fonopad 
opens at the page bearing the telephone number 
you want. 










The Fonopad is made in smart moulding, with 
polished metal fittings, and has loose leaf alphabetical 
pages for ease of entering telephone numbers. 
Available in Black or Cream, 7 ins. x 4} ins. and 
provides a handsome and ideally useful appointment 
for Home or Office. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR 


= THE STRATTON FONOPAD 












If any difficulty write to the Manufacturers :— 
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“The damage done by badly 
fitted shoes has been brought 
home to me by numberless cases 
of foot deformation. 

Such things are disgraceful in 
an intelligent community, and a 
bar to the physical progress of 
the race. The mind and the body 
alike are strongly influenced 


er ber olf f er 


writing on shoes 
says: 
“Perfect Health depends 


quite considerably on 
perfect foot comfort” 

















Sir Herbert Barker Shoes 


for men and women, are obtainable from 
appointed shoe fitters in all large towns. 


NORVIC SHOE CO., LTD., Dept. 27 NORTHAMPTON 


by comfort or discomfort — 
especially where one’s feet are 
concerned. 

If I can persuade the whole world 
to wear the shoe I have person- 
ally designed for perfect foot 
comfort, I shall feel it is one of 
the best services I have ever 
rendered humanity.” 











At your leisure you can make your selection from rugged 
tweeds and delicate, 
style-woven for the fashion wise and exclusive worsteds for 
the discriminating male. Fine cloth deserves fine tailoring. 


tut Miaturbotham 


the most famous name in British woollens 
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colourful worsteds. 2,000 patterns 




































The ‘ Merton’ Model 
Price 15/- 


In these days of rigid fuel 
economy a Rototherm Dial 
Thermometer makes a practic- 
able and attractive gift. Ob- 
tainable from Boots and most 
good-class Chemists, Opticians 
and Stores. 


Rototherm 


PEMPERATURE GCAUCES  ] 











MERTON ABBEY, LONDON, S.W.19 
Phone: Liberty 3406 
and 87 St. Vincent St., Glasgow, C.2. 


Pitchfords 





Makes work a 
ont pleasure! 





A BUILDING 
EXHIBITION 
STAND 


| TARPLANER 


Electric HAND PLANE 


PRICE £35 
BRITISH EQUIPMENT CO. LTD., 


Dept. B.U. IXWORTH HOUSE, IXWORTH PLACE, LONDON, 8.W.3 
Tel.: KENsington 3491 (7 lines) 


Concessionaires for SKILSAW SAWS and SANDER 






















In the Heart of Herts 


Half-an-hour from London and you've changed 
smoke and bustle for the quiet air of Hertfordshire. 
Ideal for week-ends — Dinner Dances, Television, 
Billiards, Swimming Pool {club membership), 
Riding, adjacent to Porter's Park Golf Course. 


ALDENHAM LODGE, Radlett 
From 9 gns. per week inclusive or 30/- per day. 
Special week-end terms, Friday dinner—Monday 
breakfast, 3 gns. (Winter Residential terms) 

Write or ’phone: Radlett 5671 








FO 
STOMACH 
COMFORT 





19 & 4/6°FROM CHEMISTS 


MEGGESON & CO., LTD., LONDON, S.E.16 
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SHAVING STICK 
—WITH THE DOUBLE-DENSE LATHER 


Now in the smart dur- 
able holder. Complete, in 
redorblue,1/9. Refills 1/- 





ER 366A-96 ‘ THE ERASMIC CO. LTD. 
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Good-natured, good-tempered — and good for a ten-mile walk! 
A picture of fine health and high spirits. Is your own dog like 
that? If he’s not, it’s up to you to help him. After all he can’t 
tell you how he feels, even if he’s wretched. One Bob Martin’s 
once a day will provide, in carefully balanced proportions, those 
substances which help a dog to enjoy life, to be frisky and 
friendly — because he’s really fit. Start him on Bob Martin’s 
Condition Powder Tablets today. In cartons, 8d. and 1/8d. 


POOR CONDITION enaneninid 
— watch for 43 
these common 
signs 














LOSS OF APPETITE LISTLESSNESS 




























Square Deal Service 
is a combined operation’ 
between Vauxhall Motors and 
Vauxhall and Bedford dealers. Wherever 

you see the sign of Square Deal Service you 

can be sure of efficient workmanship, up-to-date 
techniques, fair charges and the genuine desire to serve. 





FIVE POINTS FROM THE SQUARE DEAL SERVICE PLAN 


BB sc ORY-TRAINED MECHANICS 


Vauxhall and Bedford dealers employ skilled 

} mechanics specially trained at the Vauxhall 
factory. In addition, constant techaical lizison 
between manufacturer and dealer keeps 
“Square Deal Service” up-to-the-minute with 
all new developments. 








2 SPECIALISED TOOLS AND 
EQUIPMENT 


By making full use of specially designed tools 
and equipment, Vauxhall and Bedford dealers 
cut job time to a minimum. And, besides saving 
time (and customers’ money) special! tools 
ensure better, more accurate work. 














STANDARD REPAIR TIMES 


Standard times are laid down for almost every 
service operation by Vauxhall engineers. Any 
Vauxhall or Bedford dealer can tell you in advance 
what a job will cost and how long it will take. 





VOUCHER LUBRICATION 
AND MAINTENANCE 


| Save time, money and worry. You buy a book 
of vouchers entitling you to the manufacturers’ 
| recommended services for 10 months or 10,000 
miles. Any Vauxhall or Bedford dealer will 

| honour the vouchers. 














yy GENUINE PARTS AND UNIT 

REPLACEMENTS 

Vauxhall and Bedford dealers use only genuine 
parts identical with those fitted when the vehicle 

was built. They also stock new and reconditioned 

units to keep the 7-days-a-week motorist and 

commercial operator on the road. 














| > 4 The sign of Vauxhall- Bedford Square Deal Service 





















































IN YOUR MOMENT 
OF REMEMBRANCE 








BEG OT Generously 


Poppy Day 
Sat. Nov. 5" 


Issued by 
BRITISH LEGION, HAIG’S FUND 
PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 





SELLERS URCENTLY NEEDED 











A modern motor-car of dignity, style and pertect 
balance created for the motorist who wants something 
better. One and a half litre—seating 5-6 in real comfort. 


Your Singer Distributor will demonstrate it to you. 


SINGER MOTORS LTD - BIRMINGHAM AND COVENTRY * ENGLAND 
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MODERN medical science has proved that for 
real relief from pain, what is needed is not one 
remedial agent, but a combination of four. 
#* These four agents—acetyl-salicylic acid, 
phenacetin and codeine (which are sedatives) 
and caffeine (which is a stimulant) combined 
together, act synergistically in ‘Cogene’. 
That is why ‘Cogene’ is so effective for 
quick and satisfying relief of headaches, 
rheumatic pains, toothache, backache, neu- 
ralgia, and for heip against colds. Non-habit 
forming. No harmful after-effects. 1/3 from 
all chemists. 


‘COGENE’ 





Regd. Brand Tablets 


the perfect modern formula ' 
for the 4-way relief of pain | 


&@ *“GENATOSAN’ PRODUCT 


Ao 





By Appointment >} 


Motor Mower Manoufacturers 
Charles H, Pugh Ltd. 


aTco 


MOTOR MOWERS 
SERVICE 


Your Atco Depot Manager 

will gladly arrange to ser- 

vice your Atco Motor 

Mower duringthe Autumn 

and Winter months if you 

will contact him in good 
time. 


CHARLES H. PUGH LTD., 
Whitworth Works, 

Birmingham, 9 

Atco Motor Mowers 


‘KS Atcoscythes 
I5= of. Atco Boatimpelilers 
of ym 






Atco Service é 
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CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY! 
* Old-fashioned 
Hospitality. %* Hearty 
Christmas Cheer * In 
beautiful Derbyshire. 


Mr. A. J. Hewlett is waiting 
to welcome you. 
Telephone : 2000. | 
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‘for THUSE OCCASIONS” 


foRQuaY 


Queen of the English Riviera 
= WHERE AZURE SEA LAPS 

a PALM-FRINCED BEACH 
Nov. pond ae Ballroom 


cs bs Fd ome Cte 
Illus. Folder & Hotel, etc., List 
, i free or Official Guide (P.O. 6d.) 
a i from Publicity Officer, 163 Marine 

i Spa, Torquay 


}ne For Railway Services, enquire at 
au Stations, Offices and Agencies. 
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RUSSEA 


by 


GENERAL BEDELL SMITH 


AMERICAN AMBASSADOR IN MOSCOW 
(1946-1949) 


“There are no experts on the Soviet Union— 


there are only varying degrees of ignorance”’ 


True, but an Ambassador has better opportunities of finding out what is 
going on in Russia than any private individual. General Smith, already 
famous as General Eisenhower’s wartime Chief of Staff, gives a unique 


account of the present state of Russia and its 12 rulers. 


These are some of the questions to which he provides answers : 


* Is Stalin the absolute boss? * What are Russia’s intentions ? 


* What may happen when he * What is the state of her armed 


dies ? forces ? 
* Why did the Berlin blockade * How efficient is her adminis- 
fail? tration ? 


HERE IS AN ACCOUNT OF COMPELLING INTEREST TO EVERYONE 


Read the first of a series of articles in 


Che Daily Celegraph 


ON NOV. 7th 
ORDER YOUR COPY TO-DAY 
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Lets 
make tt a 
marvellous party 
Lets have 
MOUSSEG 


andl do the thing wAL 
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OR COUNTRY 


For rural occasions, something 
easy-going and comfortable... 
a Country ‘Thatch’ in the soft 
friendly colours of the country- 
side—brown heather mixture 
and green heather mixture— 
and with the hardwearing 
Astrakhan finish. 45/- 





For everyday occasions about 
town, there’s nothing smarter 
or more acceptable than the 
smooth finish of asnap-brimmed 
Lightweight ‘Thatch’, unlined, 
weight 21 ozs. In clove brown, 
olive green, French grey, 

navy and black. 45/- 


Men's Hat Dept 
Lower Ground Floor 





Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd. 
202 Piccadilly LondonW.1 Regent 2002 
















However y 4 
the beard, t 


shave will 
give a per- 
Sect shave — 
thanks tc the new type of large 
round shaving head. 

































Here is an entirely new kind of electric dry shaver 
ae ag dB a large — a 
ead. ives a smoother, easier shave, however : : 

stiff the beard. Very quick, easy to use and operates Frat hay 
on A.C. or D.C. mains on any voltage. Specially | youn can hold the 
designed to fit your hand so that you can hold | Ppjlishave at any angle 
it at any angle. Slips easily into your pocket | and get round even 
(you_can_ take it wherever you go). Available | pho trickiest corners | 
at Electrical and Radio Dealers. Ask for a : 















demonstration. 
The wonderful new (IM, | 
PHILIPS (plus PT. | 
£1.0.7) | 











ELECTRIC DRY SHAVER | 
For full details of the Philishave please write: | 


“PHILISHAVE”, CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON’ W.C.2 
(PS§29B) 


























There are two bottles of Lembar. One is twice as big as the 
other. The half-bottle of Invalid Lembar with glucose 
content comes from the chemist, the big bottle of Beverage 
Lembar comes (with luck) frem the grocer or wine merchant. 
Pure Lemon juice and barley, palatably sweetened, never 
yet made anyone see double—though plenty of people like 
to visualise their Lembar in terms of a round half-dozen. 


RAYNER’S 
Lembar 


Invalid Lembar from Chemists only. 
Beverage Lembar from Grocers 
and Wine Merchants. 



































MADE BY RAYNER & COMPANY LTD LONDON -: N.18 
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CHARIVARIA 


ATTENTION has been drawn to the inadequate 
salaries paid to some of our electronic scientists. We 
quite thought some of them were making a pile. 


& & 


A naturalist says the house sparrow is the friendliest 
of birds and he would like to see it take the place of 
the robin on Christmas cards. He will be lucky if 
he doesn’t see it take the place of the turkey on 

Christmas tables as well. 


& 


“Small babies _ in- 
stinctively try to grip 
anything novel or in- 
teresting that comes their 
way,” we are told. Mem- 
bers of the Handlebar 
Club will instinctively 
agree. 

& 





Scientists are now 
able to measure the mil- 
lionth part of an inch. This will greatly assist grocers 
when putting up the cheese ration. 
& & 
“Conservative Public Meeting at the Playhouse, Walton, 
on Monday next (October 24th) at 8 p.m. 
Speakers: Mr. Bos BuLBrooxk (The Gas Worker from the 
Old Kent Road, who electrified the Conservative Conference).” 
“Surrey Herald ” 
Is this an advance glimpse of Conservative policy ? 
& & 


The Scottish Advisory Council on Treatment of 
Offenders recommends that prison inmates should be 
allowed to spend week-ends at home. Special arrange- 
ments will no doubt be made for those serving sentences 
for bigamy. 





Nearly four thousand food officers may be axed 
as the result of the economy compaign. Restaurateurs 
are at a loss to know how they are going to fill up 
the empty tables. 

B B 
Restrained Optimism 


“DEAR Srrs,—Re—Your order given to our Representative. 
We thank you for your above esteemed order of 13th September, 
1949, which is having our prompt attention. 

The approximate delivery will be as soon as possible, but 
if it is possible for us to improve upon this delivery no effort 
will be spared to do so. 

Yours faithfully” 
Business letter 
B 

It is suggested that 
performers in a thought 
transference act signal 
to each other by sniffing. 
This is known as a code 
in the nose. 

B 


“Cripps To Review U.K.’s 
Economy 








Lonpon’s BANKERS TO BE 
ENTERTAINED ” 
“Statesman” 

With a powerful microphone, you can still hear them 
laughing. 

B B 

A weekly paper thinks we should send a party of 

M.P.s to the Argentine on a goodwill mission. The 
trouble is that some countries run out of goodwill 
faster than we can supply it. 

B B 


Because of something he had written, a French 
dramatic critic was recently challenged to a duel by 
an actor, and wounded. He had never been stuck for 
a phrase before. 
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Q# what has become of the policy 
I preached so loud and clear 

To the wise-eyed men of Wallasey 
In—I don’t recall the year? 


When I came as a welcome visitor 
And preached so clear and loud 

To the working women of Cirencester 
And the bright young things of Stroud. 


When I promised eternal bounties 
And infinite ale and cakes 

To the hundreds of half the counties 
And the wards and wapentakes. 


When Spelthorne spied Utopias 
All round me as I spoke, 
And I emptied cornucopias 
On Attercliffe and Stoke. 


THE WANDERING ORATOR 





And offered the moon to Dagenham 
And the sun to Holderness. 


I spoke and I made them come for it, 
I talked them into smiles, 

The free electors of Pontefract 
And the men of the Western Isles. 


But these are the days of sunset 
The grand old days are dead, 
Do they want to be told at Consett 
Of a rise in the price of bread? 


They would laugh at the eloquent helper 
Who gave them the earth at Leek, 
And is asking them now at Belper 
To work for a longer week. © 


And a fool I should look when stopping 
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When I lowered the cost of living 
And lifted the worker’s wage, 


In a silence so profound 


It was giving and always giving 


And that was the Golden Age. 


When I opened a bubbling magnum 
With the boys of the local press, 


bean remarkable transformation 
of the economic fortunes of the 
British people in 1950 is a matter of 
history, and there will probably 
never be complete agreement as to 
the exact nature of the causes which 
produced that great revolution in 
human affairs. Some stress the 
personal factor, the emergence of 
such great industrial leaders as John 
George (“Have a Go’’) Brown, the 
devil-may-care virtuoso of the door- 
bell industry, with his resounding 
cry, “A British door-bell on every 
American door,” and his personal 
triumph in Washington which re- 
sulted in the emotional scene, ever 
to be remembered in the United 
States, when the President himself 
tore out the door-bell of the White 
House and installed an All British 
John George Brown Door-bell in its 
place. Other historians attribute 


the astounding advance in British 
production to a combination of 
personal and scientific factors, and 





You could well-nigh hear the dropping 
Of a devalued pound. 


So I shall not be speaking any more, 


And a soberer voice must boom 


& & 


A DIP INTO THE FUTURE 


or “ Up, Fainthearts!” 


in particular to the action of that 
cunning and patriotic Minister of 
Food who staked his political future, 
and the high reputation of his office, 
upon PXY, the potent chemical 
which, when mixed with the 
citizen’s margarine, freed him from 
all inhibitions and anxieties and 
sent him speeding to work at five 
A.M. with a single-minded deter- 
mination to do or die, produce or 
bust. Others, again, refuse to 
believe that the great effort of the 
British people in 1950 was in any 
way the result of any chemical, 
however potent, and insist that the 
whole thing was simply due to a 
simultaneous breakdown in broad- 
casting, the production of news- 
papers, and the football pools 
organization (as a result of one of 
the 1949 crises), a breakdown which 
temporarily left the Englishman 
with nothing to do but think. 
Whatever the causes, the nature 
of the transformation left all the 
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Of cutting the costs at Spennymoor 
And freezing the wage at Frome. 


Evor 


world gaping with astonishment, 
and only the English affected to 
believe that they had known it 
would happen all along. In this 
brief survey we can only quote a 
few instances of that amazing 
achievement of the people of Great 
Britain. 

There was, for example, the 
week in March 1950, when business- 
men on the five-forty-five A.M. from 
Tootle Bois were seen on the roof of 
the cab urging the driver to further 
efforts as the train hurtled towards 
Liverpool Street in a frenzied dash 
to get the City workers to their 
offices five minutes earlier than on 
the day before; when the textile 
workers of Ding and Dong’s Lanca- 
shire factory, evicted by a solicit- 
ous management at eleven-thirty 
P.M., came sobbing into the street, 
led by trade union leaders in shirt- 
sleeves, and held a protest meeting 
at the action of the management in 
imposing a maximum twelve-hour 
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“SAY SOMETHING——IF 








IT’S ONLY ‘GOOD-BYE’” 
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“Could I change it? I find my husband already has one.” 


day; when the Civil Servants formu- 
lated their iron resolve: “No tea 
break until Britain breaks into every 
American market.” 

Who can forget, amid all the 
events of that tumultuous year, the 
solemn hush that fell on the suburbs 
on a night in May when men and 
women of all classes, detached and 
semi-detached, bridge and whist, 
stood hand in hand, tears of 
emotion in their eyes, watching the 
bright glow on the sky-line where, 
in the heart of London, every 
Government office sent up its bon- 
fire of ancient documents and 
encumbering files, and every City 
business-house burned its boats ? 

What patriot does not know by 
heart the deathless story of the 
building trades—of Peter Pepper- 





corn, the Pimlico plasterer, who 





volunteered to strangle with his own 
hands any building operative who 
failed to hit the target for June; of 
Doughty, the ace bricklayer, who 
built a factory in a fortnight ; of 
“Tiny” Tomkins, the Willesden 
plumber, in recognition of whose 
production achievements the 
Federation of Humorists, Wits, and 
Wise-crackers swore a solemn oath 
never again to cast a slur upon a 
noble trade ? 

The politicians, too, deserved 
well of their country. Every school- 
boy knows how, in the midst of a 
Ministerial speech calling {in less 
tedious terms than heretofore) for 
“more and more production,” a 
back-bencher rose from his place 
with glowing eyes and cried aloud, 
“To the factories and the mines! 
Who goes to the factories and the 
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mines?” Whereuponevery politician 
rushed from the House and hurtled 
into a taxi, calling upon the driver 
to take him somewhere to produce 
for Britain before nightfall. The 
representatives of the Press, on that 
occasion, made a choice which will 
forever be remembered by a grateful 
posterity. On the one hand, every 
professional instinct told them to 
telephone to their offices the story 
of this astonishing event; on the 
other, the example of the M.P.s 
showed how great was Britain’s 
need for the production of some- 
thing other than words, and how 
little time was to be lost. To their 
undying honour, the correspondents 
followed the M.P.s into the factories 
and the mines, and it was not until 
some hours had elapsed that an 
editor, tired of telephoning in vain, 
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strode into an empty House, past 
a policeman who was knitting for 
export, and came upon the Greatest 
Story in the World. 


These events, as we have said, 
are history. The results of the 
Great Production Sprint of 1950 
have been carefully collated by 
historians from such fragmentary 
information as has been found on 
the backs of invoices and from hasty 
scratchings on office desks—for 
everyone, at the time, was too busy 
to collect statistics. 

British goods, produced in quan- 
tities and at a quality and price 
which reduced even Congressmen to 
silence, poured into America, and 
into all parts of the world, by jet 
airliner, by freighter, by warship, 
barge and rowing-boat. American 
workers, faced with growing un- 
employment in their own land, 
queued at every port to emigrate to 
Britain, there to increase the flow of 
British goods. As the trade balance 
grew more and more favourable to 
Britain, gold (first a trickle, then a 
flood) passed eastwards across the 
Atlantic into the coffers of the Bank 
of England—to the satisfaction of 
Mr. Ernest Bevin, who had been for 
some time casting avaricious eyes on 
Fort Knox. 

The Sterling Loan to America, 
which rescued that great country 
from ruin, was a fitting return for 
American generosity in the past. 
Clad from head to foot in British 
textiles and footwear, the American 
people, on an historic day, saw 
in their British-produced television 
sets (given away free with every pair 
of British braces, the fashion for 
which in America was the result of 
the most successful British advertis- 
ing campaign of all time) the Presi- 
dent of the United States settle with 
firm resolve the vexed question, 
“County or Dominion Status?” 
And when the British people heard 
of the accession of this large new 
county they — unquestionably — 
woke up at last. 


B B 





“Copies or OLD MASTERS 
FOR SCHOOLS” 
“Manchester Guardian” 


Hallo again, Mr. Chips. 


LINEAGE 


ULCAN, the deity of destructive fire, 
And Vesta, goddess of the kindly hearth, 
Hephaistos in his black Sicilian lair 
Forging red thunderbolts to scourge the earth; 


The old Chinese with charcoal, salt, and stink 
Of sulphur, mixing cracker-pots for fun, 

Black Berthold, Freiburg’s grey Franciscan monk, 
Packing his dangerous mixture in a gun; 


Prometheus, chained to crag, through Scythian day 
Longing for night and spangle-skirted moon, 
The firework-makers of Le Roi Soleil 
Planning .elaborate saxon and maroon; 


Whatever eager children down the years, 
Standing a moment nervous in the dark, 

Have fumbled for a fuse on edge of tears, 
Laughed with relief at shower of star and spark; 


Heirs of all these, to-night the urchins ery, 
“Give us a penny, mister, for the guy!” 

















“No, no, sir, that packet’s for display only.” 
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MR. PUNCH AT THE 
PIER-HEAD 


_ amazing and beautiful fish, 
which might have swum out of 
a dream by Disney, made the last 
mistake of his life when he stopped 
for lunch off Eastbourne pier. All 
along the sandy bottom, in surging 
water turned yellow by the gale, he 
found a wide variety of snacks laid 
out for his inspection by two hun- 
dred and forty thoughtful sports- 
men who had come even from as far 
as Lancashire to arrange his funeral. 
He picked a fine large ragworm 
from the bill of fare, and I put it to 
you that in similar circumstances 
any of us might have done the same. 

Up above on the pier a certain 
torpor had settled on the scene, or 
as much of a torpor as can survive 
a hurricane working in perfect har- 
mony with a close corporation of 
cloudbursts. Mr. Punch’s Artist, 
who has been a sailor, looks at the 
raging main and shudders. In two 
hours of eager fishing only a few 
small victims, bass and plaice, have 
been ripped untimely from the 
ocean. Every five feet or so all 
round the pier stands a cheerful 
angler, his rod propped against the 
rail, his hat running with water like 
a flooded gutter. Behind him, in 
many cases, sits a courageous 


woman with her eyes shut, praying 
quietly for the long, cold day to end. 
Here and there a hardy citizen 
perambulates at leisure, ghoulishly 
contemplating this heroic exhibition 
through a chink in his muffler. Men 
are not talking much, because any- 
thing they say is blown along to 
Hastings before it can be heard, but 
everywhere is evident the kind of 
true mateyness I know well on the 
river bank. Neighbours help one 
another freely, and tackle seems 
almost to be held in common. A 
leather-lunged giant in a gas-cape is 
bellowing into my ear the surprising 
information that lugworms which 
used to be two bob a hundred have 
risen to twopence apiece, when sud- 
denly one of the little bells that sea- 
anglers fix to the tips of their rods 
with clothes-pegs begins to ring 
wildly. Our friend in the drawing 
has discovered his mistake, poor fish. 
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Now all is drama on the pier. 
If two trams had collided, or a 
member of the Cabinet had com- 
mitted hara-kiri, the excitement 
couldn’t possibly be greater. Ex- 
perts converge with a heavy clump- 
ing of Wellingtons. Spray-drenched 
faces are set as a scrum is formed 
round the fortunate owner of the 
bell. His rod is bent so pleasantly 
that anyone can see he is into some- 
thing big enough to scoop the best 
prizes of the day—as, in fact, it does. 
Stop-press news comes back to us 
swiftly on the fringe of the crowd. 
A monstrous conger. No, a whale of 
a cod. Don’t believe a word of it, 
an outsize bass. Our hearts echo 
these tidings in madly bumping 
Morse. The calmest among us is 
the angler himself, who stands 
away from the rail, reeling in on 
the directions of a tic-tac man in 
grave danger of going overboard. 
We struggle to the edge, and below 
us see a slim torpedo furiously 
angry. A round net, of the same 
family as that used for basket-ball, 
is hastily lowered on ropes, and 
after much nervous expenditure by 
the tic-tac man the captive is 
flapping on the deck. A dogfish. 
On the fishmonger’s slab you know 
him as huss, a firm and _ honest 
creature which, if seaside chefs were 
given a little more encouragement, 
would come nobly to table in 
quenelles de chien de mer. Salt- 
water anglers in their grander 
moments affect to despise him as a 
pest, but to-day weight is every- 
thing and he is carried off to the 


‘sanctuary of the committee-room 


as if he was a dying king. . . . 
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Nine pounds nine ounces, the 
scales put him at. He is spotted like 
a Dalmatian, and his skin has the 
texture of sandpaper. His sinuous 
cream body is fitted with the most 
elegant dive-brakes and stabilizers. 
In death he smiles secretly, his pale 
green dragon’s eyes narrowed to 
watchful slots. He is at the same 
time frighteningly sinister and a 
piece of pure art... 

Our trousers are already sodden 
cylinders, our shoes spongy blobs of 
papier maché. On the way to the 
pier-restaurant for some warming 
refreshment I have a_ slightly 
unfortunate experience. Seeing a 
herring apparently in its death- 
throes on the deck, I compliment 
the nearest competitor heartily on 
his skill. A large man, capped by a 
sou’wester, with a puce face and a 
pipe like a brazier, he is feeling very 
cold. He looks at me a trifle coldly, 
too. “Bait,” he mutters. I then 
perceive that the herring has been 
dead for some days, and that what 
is agitating its tail is the wind. So 
we move on rather rapidly .. . 

To-day is the final day of 
the Angling Festival. Thirty-nine 
ladies and a boy of six are among 
the competitors. Yesterday one 
hundred and fifty-seven rods killed 
an average of two and two-thirds 
ounces. Ten thousand worms will 
pass on in to-day’s contest. At 
twelve-thirty a bell will ring and 
general post will take everyone to 
different stations, so that those who 
have been gamely taking the deluge 
in their faces will afterwards enjoy 
the advantage of getting it down the 
backs of their necks. 





While Mr. Paice, secretary of the 
Festival, is giving us this and much 
other fascinating information, I am 
alarmed by what seem to be the 
first tremors of an earthquake. At 
least, is it an earthquake or some 


momentary flaw in my delicate. 


metabolism? “Neither,” says Mr. 
Paice, “it’s the pier. They have to 
sway in a gale, otherwise the gale 
wins.” He tells us the Festival is 
run jointly, with the Town Council’s 
help, by two bodies, the Eastbourne 
Nomads Angling Club (pier and 
beach) and the Eastbourne Angling 
Association, the deep-sea boys, who 
held their part of the Festival in 
September, and caught 1800 pounds 
from boats in two days. 

Asked which is the most exciting 
fishing in these parts he says: 
“Tope. You go out a mile or two— 
the sea’s nowhere deeper than eight 
fathoms round here—and let down 
a whole whiting on a single hook, so 
that it lies on the bottom. A wire 
trace, of course. They weigh any- 
thing from twenty to sixty pounds, 
and fight like game-fish. Spinning 
for bass off the Ledge by Beachy 
Head is also a thrill, but we get a 
lot of fun off the pier—bass, codling, 
flat-fish, conger, whiting .. .” 

When we leave the restaurant, 
which resembles the summer-house 
of a Czar, we are introduced to a 
white ragworm, the bait of baits. 
It doesn’t like the look of us, for it 
shoots out a nasty pair of claws. 
The feeling is reciprocal. So far, a 
two-pound sole is the nearest rival 
to the dogfish, but the contestants 
are still sturdily at their posts. The 
overhand cast they employ makes a 
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brave sight. At the finish the reel is 
on top of the rod, while the bait 
flies out in a great arc for fifty or 
sixty yards. Some mount a pater- 
noster, some a single trace running 
from the lead, but, whatever the 
tackle, it is limited to three hooks. 

A bell rings at three o’clock, and 
that is that. The dogfish has it, and 
will bring its gallant conqueror a 
princely haul of cups, rods and 
bottles. Before we all go back to the 
Czar’s pleasuredrome for a most 
hospitable tea, every competitor 
who has taken a sizable fish lines 
up at a table for the official weighing 
in, thus offering the unusual spec- 
tacle of a fish-queue composed 
entirely of fishermen. And after tea 
Mr. Mayor presents the prizes .. . 

Pier-fishing isn’t always done in 
a monsoon. I be- 
lieve, reader, that 
given weather in 
which we could 
preserve our hats, 
it might get us 
rather badly. 

Eric KEown 
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AT THE PICTURES 
Any Number Can Play—Red, Hot and Blue 


] CAN’T help approving of the 
manner in which Any Number 
Can Play (Director: MERVYN 
LeRoy) throws away, declines to 
use, a perfect cliché-situation to 
which its whole plot had seemed to 
be working-up. The hero, a tough 
and Clark - Gable - like character 
played by none other than Mr. 
GaBLE himself, is the boss of a 
highly-polished gambling saloon; 
for him works his weak and per- 
fidious brother-in-law, who intro- 
duces loaded dice to one of the 
boss’s hitherto unsullied tables. As 
any constant moviegoer will agree, 
it was all Hollywood to a china 
orange that the big scene would 
involve dramatic, unjust and crush- 
ing accusation of the great man, 
with the camera panning along a 
row of stern faces in a silence un- 
broken save by the curling of a 
hundred lips. Well, it doesn’t 
happen. That little incident passes 
off smoothly, and the climactic 
situation is a matter of a straight- 
forward hold-up, the point being 
apparently that the boss is so highly 
thought of by all that nearly every- 
body in sight is ready to die for him. 
There are many—too many—other 
details in the plot, including the 
fact that he has angina pectoris and 
so should avoid excitement, and the 
fact that his son has always been 
ashamed of the source of the family 
fortunes; but that situation—led up 
to by another dice game in which 
he is nearly ruined by a client’s 





(Red, Hot and Blue 


O.K. for Noise 


Yum-Yum Collier—Bettry Hutton 





- whole thing. The mo- 


spectacular run of luck 
—is the crux of the 


tive of the piece seems 
to be to demonstrate 
that an honest big-time 
gambler is a very fine 
fellow, though I doubt 
whether it'll influence 
anybody not con- 
vinced of this already. 
As entertainment, the 
picture is very efficient 
indeed; in particular 
the casual, pro- 
fessional, authentic 
scene-setting of the 
first few minutes is a 
pleasure to watch. 


It would be easy 
to take a lofty, aca- 
demically facetious 
line about the wild 
and delirious nonsense 
of Red, Hot and Blue (Director: 
JOHN Farrow), but I have to admit 
I liked it. I like Betty Hutton, 
even when, as here, she has no 
chance to show her undoubted 
abilities in straight acting; to say 
she’s noisy and that she often yells 
her songs is not a severe criticism, 
because she’s a first-rate clown and 
she makes them funnier like that. 
I would happily see this again for 
the sake of a brief, shatteringly 
violent musical burlesque of Hamlet 
in which, as Ophelia (‘‘this’ll 
keelya”’), she bounces about in the 
foreground bellowing a 
version of the story 
while the corpses pile 
up behind her. It’s 
customary to observe 
of anything like this 
that ardent Shake- 
spearians will be angry 
and deeply shocked, 
but I don’t agree: I 
think it’s a poor look- 
out for literature if one 
is not to be allowed to 
appreciate a great 
original and a ribald 
parody with two differ- 
ent parts of one’s 
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{Any Number Can Play 


Frightfully Close Up 


Ada—Mary ASTOR 


Charley Enley Kyng—Ciark GABLE 


mind. The enormous vitality of 
Miss Hutton and her skill at putting 
over her comic songs (in which one 
often notices with astonishment a 
genuinely well-written funny line) 
make this a very gay trifle al- 
together. She carries it, of course, 
but several quieter players have 
their chance before the climax comes 
in some of the most riotous and 
effective slapstick I have seen for 
years. 

* # # Es # 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

If Entre Onze Heures et Minuit 
(26/10/49) is still to be found, that 
will give you as satisfactory an even- 
ing as anything else among the 
London shows. The Big Steal (pur- 
suit in Mexico) and The Velvet Touch 
(drama with very amusing spots) are 
together in an undistinguished but 
entertaining programme. 

Releases include The Chiltern 
Hundreds (12/10/49), very stagey 
but hilarious; The Hasty Heart 
(28/9/49), rather stagey but very 
movingly played; and House of 
Strangers (7/9/49), also well acted, 
and a good deal better as a film. 

RicHaRD MALLETT 
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NOTHING LIKE A GOOD REEL 


PROGRAMME? Ah, thank 

you. ‘l'wenty dances, I see, and 
four extras. Reel—Waltz—Waltz 
Country Dance—Eightsome Reel— 
Country Dance Flowers of Edin- 
burgh—Reel of the 51st Division— 
h’m. I will be bold and make shift 
to fill my programme with names: 
if one is to be here for eight or nine 
hours, as they tell me is likely, 
clearly one must dance. I came with 
a large party but did my best at 
dinner to commit to memory the 
faces of the ladies, and fancy that 
I succeeded fairly well. Their 
Christian names, in the custom of 
the country, are either Margaret or 
Jean, which does not help much. 
With the exception, that is, of the 
Italian (?) girl, whose name is Mar- 
gharita. I shall attempt to arrange 
several dances with Margharita. 

We enter the ballroom, a long 
and lofty chamber bedizened with 
coats of arms, broadswords, targes, 
claymores and the like. In the 
minstrels’ gallery the minstrels are 
preparing for the first dance. I glance 
at my programme and find that I am 
dancing with the Ministry of Food. 

This cannot be right. -Ah, I 
remember: Miss Macbogle of Fleuch. 
Here she is, the gay young lady in 
the green sash. As we move into 
our places Iam not unconfident. The 
eightsome reel is perhaps the one 
dance on the card that I may be 
said almost to have mastered. Come, 
come, who is this chieftain in the 
blue doublet with square buttons? 
And this other with all the cairn- 
gorms? Why, our eightsome has 
enlarged itself quite unwarrantably 
to sixteen. My partner, looking not 
quite so gay, tells me that it is just 
the same as an eightsome but one 
dances with only half the people. 
Yes, but which half? 

A man in a kilt walks round 
tapping each of the eight men on the 
chest. As he taps me he says curtly, 
“Outside.” Rather a relief, I must 
say. But no, it seems that I am to 
remain. Then what... .? 

The music begins. Bow? 
Perhaps. Round to the left, like a 
wheel, two couples to a spoke, with 
ladies on the inside—easy. And 
back again. My partner has a very 


small waist. I dance at her and 
execute a birl. At least I think so: 
I am rather partial to executing 
birls. Now the chain effect, like the 
Lancers, though it seems to me 
rather more like Coronation night in 
Piccadilly. I have battered my way 
half-way round before I realize what 
was meant by “outside.” Appar- 
ently there are two concentric 
circles. Ah, well... 

Two ladies in the middle now. 
This bit is easy. All I have to do is 
stand still and, as it says on the back 
of the programme, “refrain from 
excessive crying and_ shouting.” 
But soon it will be time for the first 
pair of men to take the lists. Ah, 
here they are. Now, I must watch 
very carefully and see exactly what 
they do. Schiehallion! I am one of 
them. Surely there must be some 
mistake. Very well, I will see the 
thing through, revolving neatly to 
the left while the circle dances 
clockwise about me. Now the other 
way. Suddenly I am seized by the 
arm by my fellow-soloist, if that is 
the word. It is the redoubtable 
Hamish MacGashlie of Ben Gashbin, 
and he twirls me about, quite 
gratuitously, until I am giddy. 

I come to rest, by great good 
fortune, opposite my partner, and 
dance with her. Now with her 
opposite number. Perhaps now, 
while I actually know what I am 
doing, would be the moment for a 
small—not excessive—cry or shout, 
but I feel that it might not go well 
with my trousers. A figure of eight. 


B 


ON THE 


How is this ever possible with three 
people—or is it four? 

More revolving—but no more 
twirling. I am ready for it this time 
and MacGashlie misses me and 
crashes into Margharita’s partner 
(one of the four Ians in the party), 
disarranging his jabot slightly. But 
whom do I dance at now? I select a 
girl who seems to wear the correct 
expectant look of wooden uncon- 
cern and make my overtures to her. 
A tricky little hop to the left, a 
tricky little hop to the right, and 
hold out both my hands. No? Hers 
remain unconcernedly at her sides. 
She is gazing in my direction from a 
range of about a foot, so I take it 
that she observes me, but she 
shows no sign. 

Lightning calculation tells me 
that I do not now dance with the 
opposite number of the girl who has 
just refused me. There remains only 
one possibility and upon her | 
advance. So does MacGashlie and, 
being bigger than me, jumps on my 
toe and elbows me to one side, so 
that I am back again in front of the 
spurner of my modest advances. In 
defiance of the Stewards I am ready 
to ery excessively, but lo! this time 
she accepts me and in a minute, if 
I can judge the moment for with- 
drawal, I shall be safely back on the 
perimeter. 

Come, this is splendid! We will 
go on to the foursome. Where is 


Miss Macbogle of Fleuch ? 
Ah—where indeed ? 


B 


DUNES 


TMHE gold sand trickled burning through my fingers, 
Gulls wheeled in shrill lament; 
A white sail vanished over the horizon; 


July was well-nigh spent. 


“See how the grains,” you said, “slip always from you;” 
(The wind sighed through the grass) 
“And yet you hope to hold the living moment, 


? 


When all things pass 


Though time runs out swift as the sand or river— 
Past vanishing sail and‘ birds 
Joy shines on still, triumphant in October, 


Imprisoned in my words. 
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CROSS CURRENCY 


a increasingly general financial 
stringency is not without its 
effect on “soft” or nursery currency. 
And this overall depreciation has 
fallen hardest upon the bib-and- 
tucker workers, among whom the 
age-group four to six years has been 
the most severely penalized. 

The purchasing power of the 
weekly sixpence has become drastic- 
ally, almost harshly, reduced; and 
the sterling area—in my particular 
case the sweet-shops and the toy- 
shop at the corner of the main road 
—is forced to ask for an increase of 
sometimes as much as fifteen per 
cent on, for example, a quarter of 
jelly babies or a clockwork train. 

In the home itself we have 
found that a plea for shorter hours 
to offset the reduction in the spend- 
ing value of the sixpence is greeted 
by tedious and repetitive recrimina- 
tion. And indeed it has been found 
in some cases that the volume of 
work expected to be done has even 
increased. This alarming state of 
affairs can be instanced by the 
number of children who are now 
made to dress themselves (except 
for the more difficult buttons), and 
in the manner in which more irre- 
sponsible parents insist on the lower 
wage-earning classes trying harder 
to feed themselves at table. 

Inevitably the question of 
some retaliatory action has been 
discussed where tricycles are accus- 
tomed to foregather; and it has been 
suggested that a well organized 
sit -down - on - the - edge - of- the - bed 
strike in the mornings might bring 
the Parents’ Union to its knees, the 
more so if it were accompanied by a 








little unobtrusive sabotage such as 
a carefully calculated spreading of 
the lounge floor with one’s toys 
immediately prior to an afternoon 
bridge party. The possibility of 
extreme and offensive action on the 
part of parents to put a stop to these 
tactics must, however, be carefully 
weighed. 

The direct method to alleviate 
the silver shortage in the area—the 
simple request for an immediate 
increase in the emolument—has so 
far been dismissed with, reproach, 
indignation, sermonizing, and down- 
right bad temper from the average 
parent ; from the “‘ Now-when-I-was- 
a-boy” (nothing so infuriating as 
this) through the “honestly-old- 
chap-I-can’t-afford-it”” (rather diffi- 
cult to answer and, out of the present 
context, rather familiar, too) to the 
“another-word-and-it’s-bed ”’ fiat. 

A study of the parental economic 
position is not a practical proposi- 
tion. Most mothers’ purses seem to 
be as fat as ever; most fathers’ 
trouser pockets seem to jingle as 
much as formerly. And there are 
times when even the least experi- 
enced child might well be forgiven 
for thinking that the crisis is a 
thing that some secret meeting of 
selfishly inclined parents and com- 
plaisant shopkeepers has arranged 
privily. 

That, then, is the position. 
Thus, while awaiting the decisive 
action of some clear-thinking person 
among us who can dictate a lucra- 
tive line of attack, we must be 
content with verbal, and not too 
dangerous, underground go-slow 
tactics. 
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AT HOME WITH LUCY 


HAVE attended what I suppose I 

may describe as my first theat- 
rical party. It was interesting. It 
took place in Lucy’s flat, downstairs. 
I was invited (a) because Lucy 
wanted me to meet Gregory, who is 
going to write a play, and (b) 
because I had lent for the occasion 
a tin of sardines, my good chair, and 
four pencils in case anyone wanted 
to play Consequences. Nobody did, 
but Gregory found the pencils very 
handy. Using them in conjunc- 
tion with a pipe-cleaner, two white 
bishops, and Lucy’s nail-file, he 
constructed on the hearth-rug an 
approximation of the set for the first 
act of his play. It is called “Come 
Out, Come Out, Wherever You Are,” 
and he intends to write it next 
summer. I couldn’t make head or 
tail of it, and the pencils subse- 
quently ro!led under a bookcase. 


I had been warned by Mrs. 
Venner that Lucy’s parties are 
proper bohemian. What she meant, 
I imagine, was that there would be 
nowhere to sit but the floor, that 
there would be nothing to eat but 
cold sausage, that somebody would 
sing in Russian until we all began to 
sob about our early struggles, and 
that somebody would spill a bottle 
of pale ale over the red plush table- 
cloth. All these things happened. 

Other th’ngs happened, too. 
Mrs. Venner, for examp!s, looked in 
early to sec how we were getting on, 
and stayed until two in the morning, 
as merry as a cricket. In the course 
of a short address, Gregory ex- 
plained that the West End theatre 
was in the hands of vampires. A 
gaunt lady named Cora asked me if 
I remembered existentialism. The 
Angers’ dog, Vixen, came nosing in 
at midnight and ran off with some- 
body’s shoe. A young lady in pale- 
blue slacks asked me why my eyes 
were so soulful if I wasn’t on the 
stage. A producer and two scenic 
artists played three-card brag the 
whole time on Lucy’s bed-settee. 
The game was complicated by the 
fact that there were only forty-one 
cards in the pack, not counting the 
joker. There was a lot of talk about 
switching off the radio, which came 


























“Well, we won't keep you out in the chill night air . . . which 
reminds me of a story about two Trishm:n and a Scotsman...” 


to nothing. At one point Lucy gave 
everyone a glass for gin (just for 
a change, as she put it), and it 
transpired that the bottle had 
already been quietly emptied by 
Mrs. Venner and a man called Neil, 
who was connecte. with the stage by 
marriage. Lucy said he was awful, 
and Mrs. Venner giggled, and said 
she was going to Spain with him in 
a fortnight, for a fiesta. We made 
do with pale ale. An elderly man 
who played butlers traced the 
development of be-bop from Wagner 
to the present day, and said that if 
he had his life to live over again he 
would take up the electric organ. 
Nobody cared. Mrs. Venner got the 
hiccups. A toast was drunk to a 
lady called Pamela, in whose honour 
the party had been perpetrated. 
Nobody knew her except Lucy, but 
it seemed that she had landed a film 
contract which would relieve her of 
the necessity of doing any work for 
the next two years. It turned out 
that she wasn’t at the party at all, 
because, as Lucy said, there had 
been a mix-up. 

These were incidental amuse- 
ments. We also had entertainment 
of a more formal nature. Mrs. 
Venner sanga verseand two choruses 
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of “Lily Marlene” to the accom- 
paniment of a noisy discussion on 
the use of the dramatic pause. 
Gregory drank a pint in eight 
seconds, and threw his glass at the 
fireplace. He missed. Cora gave an 
impersonation, as far as I could 
judge, of somebody playing Lear. 
Somebody else gave an impersona- 
tion of Cora being interviewed by an 
agent. I recited Lincoln’s speech at 
Gettysburg, and, as an encore, made 
a rabbit out of Mrs. Venner’s hand- 
kerchief. The man called Neil did 
a trick with matches which was a 
great success, and burnt a hole in 
my tie. The lady in pale-blue slacks 
mimed an old lady having breakfast 
and two Frenchmen fighting a duel. 
She screamed with laughter the 
whole time. I controlled myself. 
Two young men whom I hadn't 
noticed before, and who turned out 
to be connected with a circus, stood 
on their heads for ten minutes by 
Lucy’s alarm-clock. They were 
much admired, although they got in 
the way rather. 

At half-past three, unnoticed 
and just a little dizzy, I crept away 
with mychair. I remember thinking, 
as I climbed the stairs, what a lucky 
girl Pamela was... . 





FOOTBALL ON THE VELD 


or Aspects of the Native Problem 


r is sunset and tawny lights lie 
across the dry winter grass. Kit 
and Donald have summoned the 
farm inkwenkwes to play football. 
The white boys prance about in 
their finery of brightly striped 
jerseys, organizing things, while the 
little natives stand in a docile group 
outside the dairy. They are all 
wearing tattered khaki cast-offs 
supplemented by faded strips of red 
blanket, dun-coloured now with dirt 
and age. 

First there is the question of 
boots. Kit and Don have boots, 
big battling boots with knobs on 
them. The inkwenkwes are bare- 
footed. The thing would be for Kit 
and Donald to wear their boots, and 

















for Nogwaan and Umbuzu and 
Lumbu and Kwatin and Longela 
and Tobile and the others to have 
boots too. (The Ideal Solution.) 
But they have no boots. I tap on 
my window to attract the atten- 
tion of the captains, and suggest 
that the white boys take off their 
boots. (The Solution of Regressive 
Equality.) 

They don’t say anything. Ob- 
viously my solution has been turned 
down without consideration. At 
last they arrive at a lordly com- 
promise. They will discard their 
boots, and wear not boots but 
shoes; and they will try not to tread 
on anyone’s toes. 

Now teams are chosen in an 
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arbitrary fashion and the game 
begins. 

The inkwenkwes have never 
played football before. Kit and 
Donald have five applicable ex- 


pressions: 
“TIzapa!” Come here. 
“Hamba!” Go. 
“Baleka!” Run. 
“Longele!”’ All right. 
“Hayi!” No. 


Don is a quiet child. His red 
hair glints incongruously among the 
black heads as the team trails un- 
certainly over the field. Kit is noisy, 
which has a great effect on his team. 
They all dash and caper and kick, 
whether the ball is near them or not. 

Gradually Don and his team 
warm up. Don shouts “Hamba!” 
Kit yells “Izapa!” Everybody 
dashes everywhere with a hectic 
indiscriminate obedience. The pace 
of the game increases. So does the 
confusion. 

Regrettably, at this stage Kit 
and Donald start a quarrel as to 
where exactly the goal is. (Lack of 
a Co-ordinated Policy.) While this 
is going on the inkwenkwes seize 
the ball. For the first time they 
begin to enjoy the game. Kit and 
Donald hurriedly patch up their 
differences, changing the position of 
the goal altogether. They call the 
players imperiously to order. They 
explain, with a large use of gesture, 
that the goal posts are now the 
tank on the one side, the windmill 
on the other. 

The game begins again. But 
now the native boys have had time 
to discover that the game is only 
fun when you yourself have the 
ball, a discovery Kit and Donald 
had unconsciously wanted to keep 
to themselves. (Imperialism.) 

The captains’ dictatorial cries 
of ‘“‘Hamba!” “Baleka!” “Hayi!” 
rise up and are ignored. As a 
measure to ensure their attention, 
Kit takes possession of the ball and 
makes a speech—in English—on the 
necessity for (a) teamwork on their 
part and (5) leadership on his. At 
least that is what it amounts to. 

The game is on once more. But 
now they have more or less assessed 
the value of the different players. 
There is a reshuffle during which Kit 
parts very reluctantly with Umbuzu. 
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who can kick, but who, above all, 
only kicks when he is told to. A 
really useful member of the side. 

Again the game begins. 

Unfortunately, these changes 
have shattered the few principles 
they have acquired. By the fumbling 
process of trial and error they have 
found that moving in one direction 
meets with an emphatic “Hayi!”’ 
and moving in the other meets with 
an approving “Longele!’’ But now 
the hayi direction has become 
longele and vice versa. Their minds 
grope round this unforeseen reversal. 

But now, enter Besu. Besu has 
two brothers who go to school in the 
town location, and they have taught 
him the rudiments of soccer. (The 
Function of Education.) Kit and 
Donald instruct him to instruct the 
others in the art of football. (Stages 
on the Road to Self-government.) 
At last they know what they are 
driving at. 

The game begins again. Lumbu 
passes to Umbuzu, who is inter- 
cepted by Longela, who dribbles to 
Nogwaan, who, following directions, 
delivers the ball up to Kit. This is 
isolating the constructive episodes 
of the game, but the whole effect is 
swift and sporting. Spectators begin 
to line up along the side-lines, and 
there are shouts of encouragement 
and applause. The atmosphere 
grows positively British. (Stray 
Blessings of Colonization.) 

There is a set-back when Besu, 
excited at his mastery of the rules, 
aims wildly at the ball and kicks Kit 
in the stomach. (The Threat of 
Communism.) The white boys pause 
to discuss the advisability of packing 
off the inkwenkwes to play soccer on 
their own, with a tennis ball on a 
smaller and more bumpy field, but 
decide that the two of them wouldn’t 
have much fun after they had gone. 
(The impracticable Theory of Apart- 
heid or Segregation.) 

So they carry on as before. Now 
Nogwaan gets the ball, takes deft 
evasive action, and scores a GOAL. 
Jubilation among Kit’s team. The 
ball is put into position. But the 
head boy appears, sad and stern. 
This is no time for games. Besu 
has not finished separating the milk, 
and Umbuzu has forgotten to feed 
the ducks. (Economic Pressure.) 











TORQUEMADA 


HONOURS IN PLASTICS 


HIS is Graduation Day... 
All the city streets are gay; 
Every maid, in bus or queue, 
Wears a hood of gorgeous hue; 
Jill, with scarlet ankle-socks on, 
Boasts herself an M.A. Oxon. 
(See her dexterously scoop 
O’er her curls the liripoop.) 
Daphne, rising seventeen, 
Is a D.D. Aberdeen; 
Even Helen, still at school, 
Flaunts her M.B. Liverpool . . . 
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Ah, sweet innocents, what if 
You did pip your School Certif! 
In honoris causa we 

Will allow you your degree .. . 
Gladly we’ll confer on you 
B.Sc. of Timbuctoo— 

Infinitely better that 

Than be classed as egrotat 

Or reduce us to dementia 

By remaining in absentia 

On occasions when we get 
Weather that’s a trifle wet. 
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SUNSET 


tbe red horizon shouts in burning bars 
That day is ending and the sights have told 
This truth by all the signs of eve; the cold 
And flaky mist in hollows and the cars 
With flashing beams, the silvering of Mars 
And Moon, the glow the many street lamps ho 
The snuggled woman and the lover bold 
Beneath the rising fire of distant stars. 
Here, then, the sailplanes pause or swim along 
Like perch within a bowl that’s upside-down, 
Without the need to end or change their cou 
For melodies of air soothe wings with song 
Till night gives unlit gliding sites a gown 
And pilots lose their height to Earth, its sour 
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Moke than a hundred years ago 
Michael Faraday discovered 
that a coil of wire becomes elec- 
trified when it is rotated between the 
poles of a magnet. So much for 
Science; now let us turn to Battersea 
Power Station, the star exhibit of 
Britain’s nationalized — electricity 
industry. The building or outer shell 
of the station, which was designed 
by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, has been 
a bone of architectural contention 
for twenty years. Some critics 
applaud its stark functionalist lines 
even if they deplore the concession- 
ary fluting of the mighty chimneys; 
others regard it as an eyesore, a 
nasty smudge on London’s skyline. 
Personally, I am extremely fond of 
the structure. In my innocence I 
see it as a colossal three-pin plug 
and, therefore, as the embodiment 
of my whole knowledge and experi- 
ence of electricity. 


Battersea’s three chimneys 


(there will eventually be a fourth) 
are the tallest in London, and the 





THE THREE-PIN PLUG 


most deceptive. I am not suggesting 
that they are fakes, like the funnels 
of certain ocean liners, but that 
they give a somewhat false impres- 
sion of Battersea’s importance. In 
capacity, or kilowattage, the rela- 
tively obscure Barking station is 
more than twice as large—the 
largest generating station, in fact, 
in the British Commonwealth. 
Until the completion of the other 
Bankside power station, the one 
that will be partially hidden by St. 
Paul’s, Battersea remains, however, 
the British Electricity Authority’s 
show-piece, and a very awesome and 
impressive show-piece it is. 

To tramp through the marble 
halls of its Turbine House, which 
vibrates eternally, like the stern of 
a liner, to climb the endless galleries 
of the Boiler House, to peer through 
a protective mask at the inferno of 
the great furnaces and stand hope- 
lessly bewildered before the sea of 
dials and switches in the Control 
Room —all this adds up to an 
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experience as unnerving as when a 
man contemplates the action of his 
own heart for the first time. The 
process seems so shockingly vulner- 
able. Here is the pulse of the 
metropolis (it matters little at the 
moment that this is one of thirty- 
odd power stations in the London 
area) and it must be kept beating. 
Will it? Can it? There are so many 
nuts and bolts to work loose, so 
many pipes to spring leaks. It seems 
that no system of maintenance 
could possibly 
guard against 
disaster, and the 
signs of mainten- 
ance work are 
pitifully few. 
Only a handful 
of men seem to 
be at work on the 
monster. If I 
were in charge at 
Battersea I 
should imme- 
diately engage 
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several thousand wheel-tappers and 
nut-tighteners. 

When I mentioned these fears to 
an operative I encountered high up 
among the giant’s ribs, he laughed. 
At least, I suppose he did. His face 
made all the conventional signs of 
laughter, though no sound emerged 
from it above the general roaring and 
rumbling. 

“You should have been here 
during the war,” he shouted. 

“Grim ?” I yelled. 

“We were lucky; only one or 
two direct hits and none vital. A 
splinter in the wrong place and the 
whole biz would have come apart. 
Of course, Jerry .. . target . . 
chimneys... July...” I didn’t get 
very much of the next few sentences. 

“Why are all these galleries 
made like fire-escapes,” I said, look- 
ing down through my trembling 
knees and the steel mesh under my 
feet at the peaks of a hideous range 
of steam-pipes. 

“This is nothing to what they'll 
be like in a few years’ time,” he 
shouted. “Power stations get bigger 
every year and they still can’t cope. 
New washing- machines, refriger- 
ators, television; it all adds up.” 

“You mean there’ll always be 
power cuts?” I said. 

“T said nothing about cuts,” he 
said, “but it stands to sense if 
everybody wants more juice you 
want more lemons.” 

“Lemons?” I said. 

“Well, you 
know what I 
mean. Can’tgeta 
quart out of a pint 
pot, can you?” 

“But surely 
we've got excel- 
lent untapped 
resources, so to 
speak,” I said... 

Apparently, 
though, we 
haven’t. Unfor- 
tunately, the 
British Elec- 
tricity Authority 
can draw only 
very limited sup- 
plies from hydro- 
electric sources. 
Hydro-electric 
power from the 














Southern Highlands, Galloway and 
North Wales contributes less than 
three per cent of the total capacity 
of the industry. The Severn Barrage 
scheme, which has been discussed at 
great length since the war, would be 
feasible, it seems, only if the price 
of coal rocketed to new heights of 
prohibitiveness, and if the tides in 
the Severn Estuary would adopt a 
time-table to coincide with the 
nation’s rush-hours. Before I 
began this inquiry I had always 
assumed that electricity could be 
stored in some way, like gas, heat 
or money: now I am told that it is 
essentially a hand-to-mouth service. 
Electricity must be consumed 
straight from the oven like a 
souffié: otherwise it goes off. And 
power that is only available when 
the tide comes in (or goes out ?) is of 
little use to relieve daily peak-hours 
of demand. Of course, the peak- 
hours might be adjusted to agree 











with the tides, but it would mean 
an awful lot of new controls. 

The British Grid is the largest 
single supply system in the world. 
All the juice produced in the 
Authority’s seven regions by its 
three hundred and thirty power 
stations is on tap everywhere in the 
country. By switching on an electric 
fire one morning you may get a 
pennyworth of power from Batter- 
sea (say) followed by a pennyworth 
from some remote hydro-electrical 
station in the Highlands: and you 
would notice no difference whatever 
in quality. The stuff is completely 
standardized. The odd thing is that 
the Grid would almost certainly 
crack if everybody switched on at 
the same time. Between 6.0 a.M. and 
8.30 a.M. of a frosty morning the 
consumption of electricity rises at 
a staggering rate—equivalent to the 
introduction of an additional 30,000 
kilowatt station every three-quarters 
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of a minute. And that means first- 
rate traffic control between the 
seven electricity regions. 

One man handles this traffic, a 
National Control Engineer who is 





permanently on point-duty at the 
bottom of a lift-shaft near St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The control room, which 
went underground to the old “ Post 
Office” tube station during the 
blitz of 1940, is a small suite full of 
meters, telephones and teleprinters. 
Messages come in with news of 
regional activities, weather forecasts 
and demand schedules, and orders 
go out. Electricity is directed from 
where it can most easily be spared 
to where it is most needed, and the 
transfer is effected at a startling 
speed. Somehow the wires are kept 
humming. Occasionally, however, 
as everybody knows, they are not: 
the indicator of the frequency meter 
in the control room slips to the 
danger point and drastic action 
becomes necessary. The load must 
be shed immediately. . . . 

‘British power stations have other 
difficulties, too. Ever since the first 
public supply of electricity in Great 
Britain was installed at Godalming 
in 1881 there has been trouble with 
chimneys, smoke and cables. At 
Godalming the cables were laid in 
the gutters of the streets because 
there was no legal authority to put 
them underground. The Battersea 
station proposals met with heavy 
criticism on account of the allegedly 
sulphurous fumes that would pour 
over London. The new Bankside 
power station will also start life 
under a cloud (not of sulphur though ; 
it is to burn oil instead of coal) 
because of its site, size and shape. 
The British people are probably the 
most choosey in the world when it 
comes to power stations. For myself, 
I shall feel quite content if the Bank- 
side affair contrives to look some- 
thing like a two- or three-pin plug. 

BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 








HITE in the wide moor’s hollow hand, 
crouched under crag, in the sunken land, 
rent rock-bastions, lichen-soft, 
spilt to its threshold, 
crumbles the croft. 


Here, to the silence, the shield-bronze noon, 
night’s pollen meadows and daffodil moon, 
to the writhen cloud and the mist-wraith slow, 
the ice-blind lake and the stare of snow, 
to the lonely dwelling without a name, 
childiess, the wife and the herdsman came, 
and set for garden one rose-bush red: 
a thing to be loving, 

the woman said. 


“We'd no idea of going in for light industry when we retired, but the site, and the premises . 
J LOing in | g "y 
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Curlew quavers, buzzard shrieks 
faint in the quiet where no man speaks: 
moss-pool, marsh-green, quaking peat 
hold no tread of forgotten feet: 
failed is the hearth-fire, stands no more 
cob in the stable, dog at the door: 
the man, the woman, somewhere clay, 
nameless their dwelling, 

now nameless they. 


Timeless, unmemoried, reigns the hill: 
the wind walks blindly, sighs and is still, 
nothing remembers, nothing knows. 
Soft in the silence, 

still speaks the rose. 
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N RS. CRUMPLE, the lady who 

is good enough to assist Edith 
with a little of the housework for 
three hours on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, is as far removed as poss- 
ible in appearance and manner from 
the charwoman of ancient days. 
She dresses neatly and quietly, like 
the more fastidious of the people 
who employ her, and she can only 
be distinguished from them by the 
fact that her clothes are a shade 
newer and more expensive. Nor is 
her manner of speaking in the least 
reminiscent of the old type of char- 
woman. The only fault that even 
“dith can find with it is that it is 
at times a trifle patronizing and 
B.B.C.-ish. 

Only in the matter of her bones 
does Mrs. Crumple reveal to the 
connoisseur that she comes of a long 
line of casual domestic assistants. 
Tre bones of Mrs. Crumple, like the 
bones of her charwoman grand- 
mother Mrs. Copperdew and the 
bones of her Obliger mother, Mrs. 
Grisket, have a strange prophetic 
quality. I remember my great-uncle 
Percy cleaning up a pile on the last 
Derby before the 1914 war by 
putting his faith in Mrs. Copperdew’s 
bones. Friends who were intimately 
acquainted with jockeys and owners 





BONES 


recommended this horse and that, 
but on the day before the race 
Mrs. Copperdewsuddenly announced 
that she felt it in her bones that 
Durbar IT would be first past the 
post. Knowing Mrs. Copperdew’s 
bones of old, my great-uncle Percy 
sold the last of the family portraits 
and saved himself from bankruptcy 
by putting the lot on Durbar II, 
who romped home. 

Mrs. Grisket’s bones were no 
whit inferior to her mother’s. Major 
decisions were rarely taken in our 
family without consulting Mrs. 
Grisket’s bones. Long before even 
Winston Churchill had begun to 
warn us against the rise of the Nazi 
Party, Mrs. Grisket told us repeat- 
edly that there was a bad time 
coming. She felt it in her bones 
from the first that Hitler was a man 
who was up to no good. Her bones 
also forecast that we would go off 
the gold standard in 1931, and she 
gave us the winner of the St. Leger 
in 1937 and 1938 and prophesied the 
white Christmases of 1939 and 1940. 

For the last three years Sympson 
has employed Mrs. Crumple for an 
hour a weck, ostensibly to tidy up 
his flat, but really, as he frankly 
admits, to have the use of her bones 
to help him in his political career. 











Sympson has gained considerable 
reputation as a political prophet in 
the constituency for which he is 
prospective candidate. His suc- 
cesses are attributed to deep study 
and wise political insight. Actually 
he owes them to Mrs. Crumple’s 
bones. Her bones foresaw the fuel 
crisis of 1946-47 while Mr. Shinwell 
was still in a state of complacency, 
and her bones had devalued the 
pound long before the idea appears 
to have occurred to Sir Stafford 
Cripps. 

At the moment Sympson’s main 
anxiety is the date of the forth- 
coming General Election. Political 
friends who claim to be “in the 
know” are constantly drawing him 
aside and telling him in the strictest 
confidence that it will undoubtedly 
take place in January, February, 
March, April, May or June. But 
even if the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer were to say quite definitely 
that the Government did not intend 
to go to the country before July 
Sympson would not be quite certain 
of a January election. He does not 
intend to order his black jacket and 
pin-stripe trousers for the campaign 
until advised to do so by Mrs. 
Crumple’s bones. 

D. H. BARBER 
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Monday, October 24th 

O the neutral and unimpassioned 

onlooker, there was something of 

the air of a char- 

Hgeme of Commene:, ade about to- 

-  day’s proceedings 

in the House of Commons. The 

impression was not lessened by the 

fact that (as is often the case with 

charades) the climax turned out to 
be something of an anficlimax. 

Everybody knew, in advance, 
that the word chosen was “Econ- 
omy,” but Ministers played their 
parts manfully and strode in with 
set lips, sat grimly with folded arms. 
Nobody got a cheer, all through 
Question-hour, and even attacks on 
the Press went almost unnoticed and 
unapplauded. The atmosphere was 
heavy with rumour—much of it 
kindly provided (as the theatrical 
programmes say) by Ministers them- 
selves, who had talked of “un- 
pleasant” shocks to come for all. 

So, when the time came for 
Mr. ATTLEE to suspend his busy 
doodling on the back of an agenda- 
paper and make his long-awaited 
statement, there was not a vacant 
seat, not an inch of unused standing- 
space, in the House. Princess 
ELIZABETH and Princess MARGARET 
sat with the Speaker’s wife in the 
Gallery, and noble Lords found pre- 
carious seats on the roof of the 
Throne canopy. 

At three-twenty-nine Sir Srar- 
FORD Cripps skipped nimbly into his 
place by the Premier’s side, and at 
three-thirty Mr. Speaker called on 
Mr. ATTLEE to speak. He did so at 
high speed and without drama. 
Indeed, the only dramatic “effect” 
was the deep, rumbling running 
commentary that came from Mr. 
WrvsToN CHURCHILL, sitting alertly 
opposite. 

But Mr. ATTLEE went steadily 
on. Economies, he said, were to be 
made by the Government and they 
would amount to some £250,000,000. 
(Stony silence from all sides.) About 
£140,000,000 of this would come 
from capital expenditure, and, even- 
tually, there would be considerable 


savings on the Defence Services. 
(Mr. Churchill rumbled ominously.) 

It was proposed to charge ld. 
more for a school meal and to cut 
down free transport facilities for 
school-children. (“Oh!” cried Govern- 
ment supporters.) Administrative 
spending by the Ministry of Food 
would be cut by £1,700,000, mainly 
by concentrating local offices and 
“dropping some refinements of 
control.” (Loud laughter from the 
Opposition.) Certain parts of the 
“free” legal aid scheme were to be 
postponed, and a cool million would 
be lopped off the cost of the Festival 
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94. Sir John Anderson 
(Scottish Universities) 


of Britain. (Mr. Herbert Morrison 
looked suitably grieved.) 

It was proposed, said Mr. 
ATTLEE, to make a charge of not 
more than ls. for each prescription 
under the National Health Service. 
(Cries of “Shame!” from behind 
Ministers.) This would reduce 
excessive and unnecessary calls on 
the Service (old age pensioners being 
exempt), and save about £10,000,000 
—although this was not the primary 
aimofthecut. The price of dried and 
frozen eggs, of raisins and of fish 
would go up. The £36,000,000 sub- 
sidy on animal feeding-stuffs would 
end in February. And the whole 
structure of the Armed Forces would 
be reviewed, to see what could be 
done later on to save on them with- 
out impairing their efficiency. (Signs 
of unrest behind Ministers.) 

And that was all. Although 


everybody knew the solution to the 
504 
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charade, the Opposition was clearly 
inclined to dispute (as charade- 
solvers so often are) the validity and 
adequacy of the components of the 
word “Economy,” as presented by 
the cast. Mr. CHURCHILL was up in 
a moment with a critical note in his 
voice, and Mr. EpEN demanded a 
White Paper to explain, in clear 
terms, what the Premier meant 
by a statement that was not clear. 

But Mr. ATTLEE said, to the 


- plain surprise of most of the House, 


that it was too difficult to frame a 
White Paper; and Members hurried 
out to talk over the whole thing 
among themselves, wondering if this 
really was all, or whether some 
subtle “hidden meaning” had yet 
to be discovered. 


Tuesday, October 25th 

Erosion—the kind that affects 
coasts, not Governments—was the 
senieiienieieaitie subject under de- 

Justice for Justices bate in the Com- 

House of Commons: mons to-day, but 
Erosion 

most Members 

seemed to have engagements else- 

where, and the discussion was not 
exciting. 

As a sort of footnote to yester- 
day’s proceedings, Mr. ATTLEE was 
asked to reduce the salaries of M.P.s 
from £1,000 to the £600 they used 
to be, but the Prime Minister replied 
in writing: ‘No, sir.” 

The clash of politics was sus- 
pended for a few moments for the 
leaders of all Parties to pay tributes 
of respect to Mr. J. R. (“Johnnie”’) 
Clynes, once a Lancashire mill-boy, 
once a Labour Cabinet Minister, 
once almost Prime Minister, who 
died yesterday at the age of eighty. 
Mr. ATTLEE, speaking with feeling, 
mentioned Mr. Clynes’ humility, 
ability and friendliness, and said he 
would be sorely missed by those who 
had served with him in the House. 
Mr. EpEn and Mr. CLEMENT Davies 
associated themselves and_ their 
parties with this tribute. 

Their Lordships were talking on 
the Bill to re-define the duties of 
Justices of the Peace, and they sat 
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“ Poor old Guy! He only wanted to force an autumn election!” 


until eleven p.m. Lord Jowrrt, the 
Lord Chancellor, expressed the 
view that, from the point of view of 
juvenile discipline, “‘grandparents 
are apt to be rather a menace.” 
But it is strenuously denied that the 
Government regards a Grandparents 
(Suppression) Bill as coming within 
its mandate from the electors. 


Wednesday, October 26th 
The star in the Commons to-day 
was not the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who 
House of Commons: — gnened the econ- 
omy debate, but 
Mr. ANTHONY EpEN, who spoke 
next. Casting aside his notes, he let 
himself go—and shocked the rather 
restive Government benches into 
respectfully attentive silence. It 
was when he was complaining that 
the Government did not appear to 
have thought out its economy plans, 
but to have made a few hastily in 
the past fortnight, that the familiar 
challenge came from the Min- 
isterial benches: “What would 
you do?” 
Mr. EpEN replied with a tornado 


of suggestions. He proposed that 
a small charge might be made, not 
only for cotton-wool and aspirins, 
under the Health Service, but for 
wigs, spectacles and dentures, too. 
And as for food subsidies 

(here the critics prepared to pounce) 
—as for food subsidies, well, they 
were being given now to many who 
did not need them, and, in fact, 
formed a sort of subsidy for drinks 
and smokes, for the average benefit 
from food subsidies was 3s. 2d. a 
week, whereas the average amount 
spent on tobacco and alcohol was 
Ils. 6d. 

This line of approach startled 
the critics by turning their own guns 
against them, and when Mr. EDEN 
went on to advocate bigger, rather 
than smaller, family allowances and 
tax reliefs for the lower-paid workers 
the Government benches were in 
disarray. It was a hard-hitting but 
constructive speech that delighted 
Mr. EDEn’s friends. 

The Chancellor’s story was the 
all-too-familiar one about the need 
for greater effort if the country is to 
survive the economic blizzard, and 
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the only new thing in it was an even 
more urgent appeal than usual that 
all should pull together, for this 
might be the last chance to do so. 


Thursday, October 27th 
No casual visitor to the House 
of Commons this. evening would 
have thought the 
Houterval fer Comedy Subject of debate 
was the economic 
crisis. Members rocked with joyous 
laughter which went on and on and 
on. The cause? One of those domes- 
tic jokes which so much divert 
honourable Members—Mr. Cuur- 
CHILL and Sir JoHN ANDERSON, 
sitting side by side, appeared to be 
engaged in a dispute about what Sir 
JOHN had just said on Gold Stand- 
ards, dollars and the rest. Mr. 
Morrison was “Mr. Interlocutor,” 
and Massa CHURCHILL and Massa 
ANDERSON seemed to be enjoying 
it all as much as anybody. But to 
your scribe it seemed a regrettable 
intermission in so grave a debate. 
Mr. CHURCHILL and the P.M. 
wound up and the Government won 
the day by 352 votes to 222. 


























“Do you think, we’re doing wrong, dear, meeting in secret like this?” 


THE MAN ON THE BUS 


HE conductor went along the 

bus to where the man was sitting 
in one of the front seats with the 
woman. “Two tuppennies, please,” 
the man said to him, and watched 
whilethetickets were being punched. 
Then he added: “‘ And a penny half.” 


“Three-’apenny?” asked the 
conductor, poised. 
The man said ‘““No. What I 


want is a penny half. For a child. 
Half atuppenny. A half fare.” He 
was finished. 

The woman put her oar in with 
a splash. “That was all you needed 
to ask for in the first place,” she said. 
“A half fare, that’s all. Two tup- 
pennies and a half. The conductor 





isn’t silly. He can work out what 
half of tuppence comes to.” 

The man said “Can he?” and 
continued to hold his hand out. 

“There’s no need for you to be 
insulting, guv’nor,” the conductor 
said, and gave him the tickets. 
Then he turned round and went to 
the back of the bus to go downstairs. 
“They ve only got to say what they 
mean,” the man and the woman 
heard him complaining to another 
conductor who was sitting there on 
one of the end seats, as if he was 
going on duty. “You’d know what 
to give them then.” 

“TI know what I’d give some 
of them,” the other conductor 
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threatened darkly. There seemed to 
be reason to think that he was not 
a conductor who was going on duty 
after all, but one who was coming off. 


The man looked round. They 
were staring at him _hatefully. 
“Beats me why they have to go and 
sit up in those front seats,” the first 
conductor went on. ‘‘There’s me 
with what you might say an empty 
bus, and they get on, and climb 
upstairs, and then go marching all 
the way down the end to look at the 
traffic out of the window or some- 
thing.” He raised his voice offen- 
sively. ‘Like a lot of blooming kids.” 

The man said to the woman, 
“Well, I wouldn’t have done it for 
myself of course. But you know how 
children like to look out of the 
window.” Their eyes wandered over 
to the child who was with them. 
He was sitting with his feet up on 
the other seat, reading a comic. 

“Tickets, please,” said another 
voice, and looking up they saw the 
face of the inspector. ‘Well, give 
him the tickets,” said the woman. 
The man opened his hand. In its 
sweating palm there was a mound of 
little bits of paper, like somewhat 
unimaginatively coloured confetti. 
The conductor and the inspector 
gave each other the look of those 
who come across all sorts in their 
job, then the inspector shut his little 
book and followed the conductor 
downstairs. 

They were standing together on 
the conductor’s platform when the 
man and the woman came down 
with the child to get off. The two 
sides looked at each other in a 
silence that was overflowing with 
words. The conductor was the first 
to break it. “People!” he said, in a 
voice of contempt, clicking his 
tongue against his teeth. The man 
gave the syllables time to crystal- 
lize out in the air. Then he turned 
to the woman. “Well, there’s one 
good thing at any rate,” he said. 
“Tf we’d been ona country bus we’d 
have had to meet the driver as well.” 


& & 


Market for Pre-War Models 


“Group-Head Copywriter required: 
able to produce original ideas which have 
not been thought of lately.” 

Advt. in “The Times” 
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AT THE PLAY 


The Diary of a Scoundrel (Arts)—Top Secret (WINTER GARDEN) 


NE reason why such a strangely 

modern note is struck to-day 
by the Russian satirists of the last 
century is that so many of their 
dimmer characters turn out to be 
members of a swollen Civil Service. 
The jest is once again a good one, 
and nobody could blame Mr. 
RopNEY ACKLAND if, as I suspect, 
he has added a little malice to this 
aspect of The Diary of a Scoundrel, 
his amusing adaptation of a comedy 
by OsTROVSKY. 

It is the story of a heartless 
social climber who plans every step 
in a ruthless ascent and has only 
a single weakness, his passion for 
putting on to paper his secret 
opinion of the dupes he flatters, 
whom he sees with diabolical clarity : 
of the rich uncle who spends advice 
like water, the silly flirtatious aunt, 
the retired general set in tradition 
as in plaster of Paris, and the well- 
found widow drowning the regrets 
of middle age in a long orgy of 
clairvoyance. When at last the 
diary is discovered and read out to 
its victims its author is unabashed. 
In the play’s most effective scene he 
reminds them that each would have 
been delighted by what was said 
about the others if only the passages 
referring to themselves could have 
been kept private, and he persuades 
them that a commentator of his 
calibre is an essential leaven in a 
society such as theirs. From being 








(Top Secret 


South America, Take It Away 





Salvador di Breno—Mr. FREDERICK 
VALK 
Sir Christopher Winter—Mr. Hucu 
WAKEFIELD 


about to be torn asunder he becomes 
in an instant a hero. The whole 
party dashes after him into the 
garden to bring him back, but he 
has already slipped into the room 
again by a side door, and on their 





Fanny Taytor for sets showing 
unusual imagination. 


Mr. ALAN MELVILLE has turned 
to only very moderate account the 
bit of friction we had lately in Latin 
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{The Diary of a Scoundrel 


Innocence Abroad 


Yegor Dimitrich Gloumov—Mr. ALEC CLUNES; 


Kleopatra’ Mamaeva— 


Miss NoEL Dyson; General Kroutitzky—Mr. HENry HEwIttT 


return his victims find him once 
more gleefully at work on his diary. 
It makes an exceptionally neat final 
curtain. 

The play is full of pleasing 
ironies, and its guying of the bogus- 
psychic is great fun. (The widow, 
who keeps two esoteric Chiefs of 
Staff, heavy with shawls and por- 
tents, also employs a dram-drinking 
gipsy augur willing to fall into the 
most sonorous trance for a mere two 
fingers of vodka, and is responsible 
for the following memorable line: 
“Don’t be silly—a Hussar can’t 
appear as a vision!”’) It would have 
been still funnier, however, if Mr. 
Roy Rica had not been infected by 
the craze, common among modern 
producers, to burlesque the nine- 
teenth century. The scenes taken 
straight are much the best, and Mr. 
A.Ec CLUNES, who plays the scoun- 
drel splendidly, gets far more out of 
him when permitted to be solemn. 
The cast is the soundest I have seen 
lately—Miss JEANNE DE CaSALIs, 
Mr. Henry Hewirt and Mr. Nicuo- 
LAS MEREDITH particularly shine 
—and special credit goes to Miss 
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America over rights in the Antarctic. 
His comedy, Top Secret, should 
have been called The Liquor of 
Wakefield, for the British Ambassa- 
dor to Costamala is so steadily 
and tediously on the bottle that 
Mr. HvucH WAKEFIELD must 
swallow gallons in the course of 
the evening. Mr. MELVILLE’s jokes 
recur with a sad lack of invention. 
A comedy containing so many in- 
different lines can hardly be saved, 
but Mr. WAKEFIELD himself, Mr. 
Tom Git, with his languid, bar- 
tending young diplomat, and Miss 
Joan LanG, with her mousy and 
lovable secretary, do their best. 
Mr. WAKEFIELD’s optical asides to 
the audience would stir laughter in 
a statistician with influenza. 
Eric KEown 


Recommended 

SHE Stoops To ConquEr—New— 
Another winner in the Old Vic repertory. 

DEATH OF A SALESMAN—Phenix— 
First-rate American tragedy, with Paul 
Muni. 

*TREASURE Hont — Apollo — Irish 
extravagance, with Sybil Thorndike 
exquisitely mad. 

(* Suitable for young people) 








“AH! those beautiful back- 
grounds,” said a visitor to the 
exhibition, “Gerard David and his 
Followers,” recently held, © under 
the auspices of the Arts Council and 
the Belgian Ministry of Education, at 
the Wildenstein Gallery in London. 
The visitor was further understood 
to say, with a sigh, “They 
don’t paint detail like that 
nowadays ’—which is an in- 
teresting matter for debate. 
The detail of the Early 
Netherlandish School, to 
which Gerard David _be- 
longed, is, without question, remark- 
able. Its members dwelt on every 
item with uniform care. Their 
pictures were like treasure chests in 
which separate gems of minute 
workmanship were heaped together 
to await admiring inspection one 
by one. 


David, a Hollander who settled 
in the great commercial and artistic 
metropolis of Bruges in 1484, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Jan van Eyck 
and other famous masters, is especi- 
ally noted for the miniature beauty 
of his crowded compositions; de- 
lightful small landscapes seen 
through a window or over the battle- 
ments of a city wall: sharp little 
glimpses of the streets and buildings 
of Bruges in its late medieval 
prosperity. Is it the growing care- 
lessness of mankind, a declining 
sense of beauty, that has caused 
this peculiar skill to disappear? 
On the contrary, it is a natural 


< ent materials the painter still 
~ used the fine technique with 
Y 





A MATTER OF DETAIL 


development. Gerard David worked 
in his miniature fashion for the good 
reason that he was a miniaturist and 
an illuminator of manuscripts as 
well as a picture painter in the 
modern sense. It was that historical 
moment when the manuscript book 
was about to disappear before the 

advance of printing. On a 

larger scale and with differ- 


which he decorated the 

vellum page. Yet his problem 

had altered and so also in 
due course did his method. The 
decoration of a manuscript book 
could not be anything but an assem- 
blage of small separate details. A 
picture for separate display _re- 
quired much more unity in its com- 
position and, logically, the part 
must have a new and subordinate 
relation to the whole. Gerard 
David does not always attain it. 
In some of his compositions it is 
extremely difficult for the eye to 
concentrate on the main theme or 
the general effect. Baffled by the 
equal value of each item, it singles 
out one to look at and disregards the 
rest. The stirring moment when a 
corrupt judge is arrested produces 
only the temptation to look out of 
the pictured window at the marvel- 
lous little view the artist has painted 
outside the court-room. 

Later, artists were to realize 
more clearly that they could not 
have everything: in other words that 
detail or general effect must be 
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sacrificed one to the other. 
question resolved itself into choosing, 
or striking a balance, between the 
general and the particular. It has 
never been an easy choice or one 
finally settled. One might have 
thought that detail such as the early 
Netherlandish painters excelled in 
had gone for ever if, in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, there had 
not suddenly appeared those amaz- 
ing English Pre-Raphaelites—as 
scrupulously minute as David him- 
self. 

Was it, as they maintained, 
“truth to nature” to paint every 
leaf and blade of grass with in- 
dividual care? In a sense it was; 
but “truth to nature” was also the 
aim of their near-contemporaries 
the French Impressionists who chose 
the directly opposite path (in their 
different way no less truthfully) 
and eliminated details in favour of 
the general impression of light and 
atmosphere. 


There remains the fact that the 
supreme artist can produce an effect 
of perfect and coherent simplicity 
with a thousand details: David’s 
greater predecessor, Jan van Eyck, 
did so in his portrait of the Marriage 
of Giovanni Arnolfini and Giovanna 
Cerami (as the new National Gallery 
catalogue renders the title of the 
famous picture): or with the fewest, 
as Whistler did in the Portrait of his 
Mother. To describe such genius 
one may fall back on Rossetti’s 
phrase—“fundamental brainwork.” 
WILLIAM GAUNT 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


A Critical Scrapbook 


W: are now living through the transition from a 
Classical to a Romantic movement, which makes 
it easy for us to see how misleading and how regrettably 
useful such categories are. Mr. E. F. Carritt, the 
philosopher, has illuminated the past of these and 
similar concepts by publishing a commonplace book he 
has kept during a lifetime of reading. A Calendar of 
British Taste from 1600 to 1800 covers the two centuries 
from Spenser to the Lake Poets and quotes, year by year, 
extracts from a wide range of sources illustrating 
contemporary attitudes to Nature and Art. He never 
hesitates to include an item because it is more enter- 
taining than important, and his collection should amuse 
the casual reader as well as stimulate the student of 
the history of criticism. 

In his introduction Mr. Carritt says: “Almost the 
only development I can trace is that at one time the 
school of classical authority can command the Press 
or the Chairs in the Universities and coffee-houses, so 
that its opponents appear as disreputable innovators, 
and at another it cannot, but itself plays the part of 
reactionary rebel.” A rapid reading certainly gives the 
impression that there were always people who liked 
Shakespeare and others who found him primitive and 
slapdash, people who admired Gothic and people who 
preferred Palladian, lovers of trim gardens and lovers 
of wild crags; but closer examination shows that the 
impression is misleading. A few heretics do not make 
a climate of opinion, at least not immediately, and the 
general trend is very marked. Although to label any 
particular writer Classical or Romantic may be unjustly 
limiting, to label the period from the Restoration to 
the American War Classical and the periods before and 
after Romantic is statistically accurate. 

Only a hundred pages out of four hundred and 
fifty represent the seventeenth century, which pre- 
sumably reflects a smaller bulk of critical writing. 
This is what one would expect; Stuart England had 
genius, Hanoverian England taste. The decline is 
clear from the Georgian extracts; some are charming, 
sensible, or delightfully wrong-headed, but hardly any 
have that gleam of a golden age which touches even the 
slightest in the earlier sections. The traditional idea 
of Georgian England as agreeable but mediocre was 
temporarily superseded in the pre-war years by an 
inflated estimate, due partly to admiration for French 
civilization of the same period, and partly to the desire 
to show up the drabness of the Industrial Revolution 
by contrasting it with the glories of the immediate 
past. Probably, however, a good deal of the squalor 
of the new manufacturing towns was traceable to their 
construction by men with minds formed in eighteenth- 
century moulds; the seventeenth century would have 
made a better job of it. 

One of the pleasures of a book like this is that it 
encourages the reader to ramble in a wilderness of 
unprovable but enjoyable assertion. It also arouses 
an irresistible desire to quote. There are lists of plays 


seen by Pepys with his comments, auction prices of 
pictures, notes on changes of drinking habits and 
university studies, which all give background and 
body to more formal extracts on Aristotle, Rhyme, the 
Sublime and whether Shakespeare’s language needed 
refining. There are many charming oddities—for 
instance, the information that Woburn Abbey bought 
brandy from the oilman, and that in 1717 the Drury 
Lane pantomime was “The Loves of Mars and Venus.” 

There are finer couplets, but few more memorable, 
than Rochester’s lines to a monkey: 


“Kiss me, thou curious miniature of man, 
How odd thou art, how pretty, how japan!” 


Shadwell, regretting the manners and architecture of 
Merrie England, cries, “I hate to see fine Italian 
buildings with no meat or drink in ’em.” Collier 
remarks, “Shakespeare’s genius was jocular, but when 
disposed he could be very serious.” Horace Walpole, 
who comes out very well, complains, “the great front 
of Versailles is a lumber of littlenesses . . . a garden for 
a great child.” (Versailles has to take a good many 
knocks.) The extreme opposite of Louis XIV must 
have been Beckford, who instructed his architect that 
Fonthill was to be “an ornamental building which 
should have the appearance of a convent, be partly in 
ruins, and yet contain some weatherproof apartments.” 
Among Mr. Carritt’s happiest finds are some scales of 
poets, with their qualities marked and the results 
added to give a final place. One of them ranks 
Shakespeare fifth equal with Cowley and another puts 
Spenser fifth with Corneille. 

Whatever their judgment, all these English worthies 
had gusto and respect for the Arts. No one seems 
bored and there are no philistines; if there had been, 
Mr. Carritt would have known all about them and 
quoted their views to maintain the comprehensiveness 
of his record. R. G. G. Price 











“You can’t possibly see Mr. Perkins this 
morning—he’s broken his glasses.” 
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Creole Days and Ways 


To introduce American girls to a gracious pattern 
of past youth, Mrs. Frances Parkinson Keyes has 
written the young life of Marie-Louise Villeré, who, as 
Mrs. Fernand Claiborne, united the oldest French to 
the oldest English stock in New Orleans. A period- 
piece of more than usual enchantment, this study of 
the eighteen-eighties should repeat its American success 
here. Perhaps Mr. Rochester’s dusky bride is respon- 
sible for the common English view that a Creole is a 
half-caste? - Strictly, one must be of pure Spanish or 
French descent, but born in the New World, to qualify. 
It was her noble French lineage that determined Maric- 
Louise’s education behind such golden bars of propriety 
as served to enhance her glimpses of the world. And 
such a world! An aristocracy built on bygone slavery 
and the personal initiative of planters is responsible 
for the airs, graces, food, frocks, operas and carnivals 
of Once on Esplanade. Responsible too for its heroine’s 
rare measure of dignity and devotion. H. P. E. 


A Welcome Reprint 

Just after the First War Miss VictoriaSack ville-West 
wrote The Heir, and since then time and taxation have 
only added to its point. She called it a love-story, as 
indeed it is, but the love described is a man’s enchant- 
ment by an old house. Her hero, a dry business-man 
from the Midlands, comes into a family property in 
Kent at the death of a remote aunt, and, finding a heavy 
mortgage, is easily bullied by a lawyer into agreeing 
to sell. At first the dignity of the place is intimidat- 
ing, but during the weeks before the auction the house 
grows on him. Its beauty and ancient peace gradually 
dissolve his dream of a villa outside Wolverhampton, 
and after a few shy visits to his tenants he discovers 
unexpected bonds between their world and his. It is 
a moving little story, quietly and sensitively told, and 
the sudden rebellion that flames up at the end seems 
the answer to nostalgic prayer. E. O. D. K. 
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Dual Control 


Sidney and Beatrice Webb as they presented them- 
selves to candid friends and eminent colleagues appear 
side by side in a volume edited by Margaret Cole and 
illustrated mainly by portraits of Bernard Shaw. Their 
most intriguing and quite charming attitude towards 
one another, a miracle of affectionately objective 
co-operation, is here shown matched by a relentlessly 
scientific outlook on a world made up of sociological 
units rather than men and women, a world in which 
their business was to hunt and classify facts, despise 
emotions and fit all comers into a category. With 
writers like Kingsley Martin, Desmond MacCarthy, 
Lord Beveridge and G. D. H. Cole among the con- 
tributors the book could hardly be dull, and indeed, 
though a certain remoteness from human reality has 
impressed all these observers, the cumulative effect— 
in The Webbs and Their Work—of nearly a score of 
outbursts of frankness, admiration and genuine if some- 
times rather nervous affection is an appreciation of 
quite extraordinary appeal. C. C. P. 








Far Away 

George Preedy’s new novel, The Sacked City, con- 
tains a fairly ordinary story translated into fairy-tale 
in a way that will charm or irritate readers according 
to their moods and taste. The hero, Romilly, has 
maimed his brother in an accident made more unfor- 
tunate because they were both in love with the same 
woman. He seeks escape from gossip and his own 
misery by visiting a cousin who lives in the city on a 
Northern island where the sun shines for twenty hours 
a day in summer and the minds of the people are 
drenched in legend. Here he meets a cool young girl 
who plays with silver bells, some Danish adventurers 
and an antagonistic lawyer. Allegory, legend and , 
romance all bestow faint airs and graces on the story. 
There is a murder and there are many heart-searchings, 
but the characters are too remote to be loved or hated, 
and most of their motives too inconclusive. __B. E. B. 


Books Reviewed Above 

A Calendar of British Taste from 1600-1800. E. F. Carritt. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 21/-). 

Once on Esplanade. Frances Parkinson Keyes. (Hollis 
and Carter, 6/-) 

The Heir. Victoria Sackville-West. (Richards Press, 6/-) 

The Webbs and Their Work. Edited by Margaret Cole. 
(Muller, 15/-) 

The Sacked City. George Preedy. (Hodderand Stoughton, 8/6) 


England Yesterday and To-day. Edited by F. Alan Walbank. 
(Batsford, 15/-) Anthology of scenes from novels, 1837-1937 
(Trollope to Graham Greene, Thackeray to Evelyn Waugh), 
chosen to illustrate social history. Pictures (Cruikshank to 
Henry Moore) chosen in the same way. Handsome volume 
full of instruction and entertainment. 

Buffers End. Emett. (Faber, 12/6) A fifth collection of 
line and half-tone drawings from Punch. The publishers say 
“Every page illustrated”—which is, as Emett fans may 
guess, putting it mildly. 

Frank Harris. Hugh Kingsmill. (John Lehmann, 6/-) 
Reprint, in the pleasing and pocketable “Holiday Library,” of 
the immensely entertaining and perceptive biography first 
published in 1932. 


Other Recommended Books 
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“T don’t know whether you realize, Watson, but every time you have a rise I have a cut.” 


REFLECTIONS ON A PROPHECY 


N a week of unusually severe 

crises at home and abroad the 
weather correspondent of a national 
newspaper has been prophesying 
the coldest winter since 1946-47. 
“Spells of easterly and north- 
easterly winds . . . may bring un- 
broken cold waves,” he says; and he 
does not neglect to remind us that 
when last May he forecast a pheno- 
menal summer he turned out to be 
absolutely right. 

I don’t know whether the 
prophecy depresses you; I shouldn’t 
be surprised. Personally I find 
myself looking forward to a cold 
winter with a certain relish. Not 
because I would rather freeze than 
burn, but because I have just in- 
stalled a new kitchen range; I await 
with pathetic eagerness an oppor- 
tunity to match it against the worst 
the weather can do. 


The old range, installed when 
the house was built at the beginning 
of the century, has gone. Two 
weeks ago I watched workmen hoist 
on to their lorry the last scrap of 
twisted metal; it fell with a solemn 
clang upon the heap of flues and 
tubes and sheets of iron already 
loaded, and away they went. I 
turned back into the house, whose 
atmosphere seemed lighter and 
larger, as though purged of a per- 
sistently troublesome ghost; but for 
myself there was regret. The range 
had defeated me; and though it was 
only one among many defeats by 
similar things—tap-washers, gas- 
lighters, fuse-boxes, electric irons— 
the battle had been too merciless 
and protracted for me to shrug 
defeat away. 

T remembered how I had fallen 
upon the range with cries of joy 
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when we first moved in, noting 
with admiration the flues and ovens, 
the four hotplates for saucepans, 
the dampers with their encouraging 
insignia “Slow,” “Fast,” “Very 
Hot,” “ Danger,” the trivet attached 
to the firebars for the purpose of 
boiling bright copper kettles. 

I suppose I should have beer 
warned by what happened when, 
having noticed that the trivet would 
not turn on its pivot, I sought to 
ease it.. I gave it a tap with a 
hammer, as gentle as the tap with 
which a barman reminds a customer 
of forgotten change; it broke off, 
and from the depths of the stove 
came a faint rumble, as of a sudden 
subsidence. 

The sweep came and prodded 
about with brushes and curved 
pieces of iron, taking away with him 
half a hundredweight of ash, clinker, 








cigarette ends, dead birds and two 
left-handed gloves. “It'll be all 
right now,” he said, and that day 
we lit the fire. We piled on fuel 
until the kitchen was as hot as a 
waiting-room in hell and the water- 
pipes became unbearable to the 
touch. At three p.m. the boiler 
behind the fire uttered a deep 
groan, like a sleeper disturbed by a 
bad dream. At six the water-tank 
said ‘‘Dunk.” At nine it said 
“Dunk-ga-dunk!” But when I 
turned on the tap the water trickled 
thin, rusty and only just warm. 

We wrote to the manufacturers, 
requesting an instruction book. The 
folder which came back made much 
use of the words “fast boiling”’ and 
“radiant heat,” implying that the 
chief danger in using the range was 
that meals would cook so quickly 
they would be ruined before you had 
time to lay the table. It stressed 
repeatedly the danger of allowing the 
water to become too hot. But one 
glance at the accompanying diagram 
made it clear that these panegyrics 
concerned a much later model than 
our own. We told the makers so, 
adding the serial number of the 
range and requesting that if there 
should remain in their employ 
anyone who recollected when the 
model was built he might be invited 
to assist us. 

In return we received a letter 
from the managing director himself. 
“T was personally interested to note 
that your serial number is 256,” he 
wrote. “Unfortunately the last 








employee who would remember this 
model left us five years ago at the 
age of seventy-five, and is now too 
old and irascible to be questioned on 
the matters you name. We have 
pleasure in enclosing details of our 
newest models, used by thousands 
of contented housewives, and we 
suggest...” 

After this there were long periods 
when the range was idle. The fire 
was lit, but only to warm the room; 
the pipes became too hot to touch, 
the tank still grumbled “ Dunk-ga- 
dunk!”’, the water remained tepid. 
Sometimes I would toy idly with the 
controls, turning them from “Very 
Hot” to “Slow” and noting with 
bitterness that the only consequence 
was to release an _ exceptional 
number of smuts. 

Before the end my _ interest 
flickered a little. I summoned an 
expert to tell me frankly whether 
repairs were possible and advisable. 
He pulled ruminatively at the 
canopy (it came away in his hand 
before I could warn him) and shook 
his head. 

The plumber who came to tear 
it down had the easiest job a 
plumber ever had. He gave it a tap 
with a chisel (plumbers, you will 
have observed, always begin a job 
by tapping it with something), and 
at once the whole thing collapsed 
with an earth-shaking crash, a 
rumbling of falling masonry and a 
clanging and rending of metal; the 
plumber stood knee-deep in the 
ruins, wearing an expression which 
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resembled a mingling of terror and 
awe. 

Now the new range stands in its 
place—sleek, cream, portentously 
solid, strong and squat. When the 
first frost comes we shall light it. 
The picture in our mind’s eye is 
bright: kettles purr, the sound of 
roasting meat penetrates the oven 
doors, the water bubbles in the tank, 
and, outside, spells of easterly and 
north-easterly winds bring unbroken 
waves of cold lashing the walls; 
and we don’t care. 


& & 


NOVEMBER 


OVEMBER skies are clear and 
blue, 
November days are hot. 
The temperature is 92 
And 92’s a lot. 


I think of Guy Fawkes, lucky guy,- 
Whose effigy alone 

Ts roasted, while the living I 
Am cooked in flesh and bone. 


I long for fog, I pray for snow. 
If only it would hail! 

I wish I were an Eskimo. 
I die, I faint, I fail! 


November days afe hot and blue, 
November skies are clear. 
I am, of course, referring to 
The Southern Hemisphere. 
Justin RicHARDSON 
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For a rich brown colour, a quick, brilliant and lasting 
shine Nugget Dark Brown (Stain) Polish is supreme. 


A little Nugget every day improves your shoes 


in every way. 
NUGGE Pvctisn 


Supreme for Quality_ 


Black, Light Brown, Dark Brown. Tins 4d. & 8d. Ox Blood. Tins 8d. 
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“BRUSH... UP... YOUR... 


SMILE... 

















There is a book that is consulted in times of 
perplexity and crisis. It contains the names and quali- 
fications of 65,809 doctors and surgeons in Great Britain 
and Ireland. It is The Medical Directory. And it is a 
fact to be pondered upon that in the consulting-rooms or 
surgeries of nearly all the medical 
men and women whose names appear 
in this book, you would find, standing 
on some handy shelf, a bottle of 
‘Dettol’-as often as not nearly empty. 


DETTOL 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 





But the benefits of 

* Dettol’ are not for 
doctors only. It is 
yours to use with 
confidence whenever 
and wherever in 
your own home there 
is risk of infection. 














A gift 
that speaks 
volumes! 


A most eloquent way of expressing 
your Christmas greetings is to pre- 
sent your friends with Gift Vouchers 
for membership of Boots Booklovers 
Library. Over 3,000,000 volumes 
always available. Every type of 
literature included.. No limit to 
exchanges. The Vouchers are on 
sale at every branch of Boots, and 
can be used at any of the 420 Library 
branches throughout the country. 





Class ‘ A’ Service 


Entitles members to all books in circula- 
tion in the Library, including those 
newly published. 3 months 9/-; 6 months 
14/6; 12 months 25/-. 


Class ‘ B’ Service 


Entitles members to all books in circula- 
tion in the Library except those newly 
published. 3 months 4/-; 6 months 7/-; 
12 months 12/6. 


BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY 


_ Gift — 
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Handling adds nothing 
whatsoever to the 

value of goods, but only 
to their cost. British 
man-power must be 
given more horse- 
power. The prescription 
for prosperity is ’ 
Mechanical Handling. 
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Here, now, and made in Britain is a 
machine which will pick up, carry, haul 
and stack almost anything, 2,000 to 6,000 
Ibs. ata time. It is a machine for cutting 
out non-productive handling costs at 
every point 


cL. ® i bution chain. 
COVENTRY CLIMAX fork trucks 





For details of the Coventry Climax Models best suited for your needs, write to 
COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LIMITED, DEPT. 13, WIDDRINGTON ROAD WORKS, COVENTRY | 












Dooto 


On the one hand devastation by fire, 
On the other complete normality. 
Write for descriptive literature to: 





ATHER € PLATT LIMITED. 


MANCHESTER. 10 


PARK WORKS 
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A HANDFUL OF TROUBLE 


Removing scale from the inside of a steam boiler is one of 
those costly operations which can be avoided by the use of 
Calgon or other suitable phosphate in the boiler water. 
The modern way is to prevent the ‘trouble before it starts. 
First determine the chemical composition of the feed water 
and then decide on the correct phosphate to use. Phosphate 
conditioning will prevent scale and the boiler troubles that 
go with it. It saves far more money than it costs, but it 
costs nothing at all to consult Albright & Wilson’s 


Technical Service Department. 


CALGON 


a very little Calgon prevents a lot of scale 
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ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD . Water Treatment Department 


49 PARK LANE »- LONDON - W.-I = Tel: GRO 1311 + Works: Oldbury and Widnes 
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Through four generations Heering’s Cherry Brandy, 
now sold under the shorter name of CHERRY 
HEERING, has witnessed as well as created many 
precious moments. Today, supplies 
are limited, but this Danish delight 
will grace your day whenever and 
wherever you meet with it. 






































SETTLEMENTS & EXPECTATIONS 
UNDER WILLS, TRUST INCOMES, Etc. 


purchased often without loss. 
Advances from 4% 


HOWARD, WALLACE & CO., 
36/8, Southampton St., Strand, London, W.C.2 
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OF FAMOUS RACEHORSES 





Afi 
fy FAMOUS 
ok an minute? 


At twelve minutes past five on 
Sunday morning July 25th 1909 a 
monoplane landed in Northfall Meadow Dover after 
a 40 minute flight from the French coast. Average 
speed 45 m.p.h. Average height 250 feet. Engine of 
25 h.p. Louis Blériot had become the first man in the 
world to fly the English Channel. _Blériot was an 
airman of genius with a noble vision of what air transport 
could mean to the human race. He was also an admini- 
strator of unusual ability, a Director of the company 
now known as Air France. Indeed, Blériot’s inspiration 
founded Air France’s unsurpassed tradition of flying 
skill; a skill which has turned the ideal of 
hotel-luxury air travel from a flight of fancy 
‘= Cc into an Air France fact. 
(Gre G y Your travel agent will give you details of all 
LEG Air France European and Long Distance services. 
TO FRANCE — through FRANCE — 


52 Haymarket, London, S.W.! (WHI. 0971) BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW 
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HYDRAULIC 
CAR JACK 
“The Little Jack 
with the BIG Lift’”’ 
LIFTING CAPACITY 
2 TONS 
oak Height 6} ins. 
Maximum Height 14 ins. 
PRICE £4 O. O. 
Every car owner 
should write for details 
SKYHI, Ltd. 
Skyhi Works 
WORTON ROAD 
ISLEWORTH, Middx. 

















Speedy to Kill Rats and Mice. 


RODINE 


9d., 1/6, 3/-, 6/- from all Chemists or 
T. HARLEY LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND 















iDAVID COPE; Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4 


PRINCE PALATINE (1908) by Persimmon—Lady Lightfoot 

Prince Palatine was bred by Lord Wavertree, and sold privately as a 
yearling for 2,000 guineas. For his purchaser, Mr. Tom Pilkington, he 
won the St. Leger, two Ascot Gold Cups, the Coronation Cup, the 
Eclipse and Jockey Club Stakes. In 1913, he was bought for £45,000 by 
Mr. F. B. Joel, and later was sold to the U.S.A. He was at Stud there 
until his stable caught fire, and was burned to death at Xalapa Stud, >< 
Kentucky, on 13th October, 1924. 


This series is presented by the House of Cope as a You can nl 
tribute to the fine traditions of the Turf. Derma wed depen 


years of service to sportsmen, David Cope 
jealousiy guarded those traditions. May we pot vat COPES 
details of Cope’s Confidential Credit Service ? 





















“* The World’s Best Known Turf Accountants” 
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for Comfort, ‘Craftsmanship 
and Style 





ADASTRA (Glenny & Hartley) LIMITED 

















The other end 


My father and I have handled Thermos 
products throughout the Indian  sub- 
continent for twenty years. Climatically the 
market is a “natural” for vacuum vessels : 
but one has to be continually alert against 
price-cutting and passing-off. The fact that 
the THERMOS trade mark is so well known 
makes it a constant target for imitators. 
On price there always has been, and still is, 
competition from the “ bazaar” trade and 
from Japanese goods. But, in the long run, 
efficiency and quality win. Consequently, 
Thermos sales are steadily rising. 


Although the restrictions on purchase of vacuum flasks have 
been withdrawn since January 1949, we very much regret 
that the supply of Thermos products to the home market is 
still much below the level of demand. We believe that “‘ Report 
from India and Pakistan”? will help to explain this shortage 
as satisfactorily as possible in present circumstances. 










Manufacturers of 





Report from India and Pakistan 











of the Export drive 


India and Pakistan can absorb a tremendous 
quantity of flasks, and more of the higher 
priced jugs and storage jars. So, in your 
long-term interests, I do urge the maximum 
allotment of Thermos goods for this market 
even if it means an extended period of 
scarcity for you at home. 


England can always sell, and India will 
always buy high quality goods. When, like 
Thermos products, they also happen to suit 
local conditions exactly, the trade is worth 
pursuing at any cost. 





THERMOs 


tock THERMOS (1925) LIMITED, SEYMOUR ROAD, LONDON, E.10 eee eS 
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Rayon 
for men 
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Today, makers of men’s clothes rely 


more and more on rayon to give the best 





22S 


medern cloth designs. There is rayon in 
your suits; it is often attractively woven 


into tweeds, flannels, worsteds, and 


SS 
SS 


other textiles. Because of their admirable 
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comfort and wear, rayon linings have a 


wide popularity. And so too have rayon 


— 


shirts, pyjamas, underwear and ties. 


a 


The complete list is very long, and all 


: 


the time it grows longer still, as the 
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rayon are approvingly noted in town 


and countryside. 


Courtaulds 


THE GREATEST NAME 
IN RAYON 





Courtaulds Limited, 16 St. Martins-le-Grand, London, E.C.1. 
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PLAIN OR CORK TIPPED 


ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LIMITED 





strength, good looks and versatility of 
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COMMONWEALTH PLAN To—t&.eeo 


Australia & N. Zealand 


Take advantage of special low 
fares now in effect 


All expenses included. Sunshine route via U.S.A. 


RE’S what you get under the Common- 
eS Plan hn Australia and New Zealand, 
arranged by Pan American World Airways :— 


1 No delay—you can go NOW! ’ 
2 Trip takes less than 5 days by luxury 4-engined 


Cli : 
3 Gas and fastest luxury service to Australia 
and New Zealand 
4 New double-decked Clippers across the Atlantic 
5 ‘*Sleeperette’ Clippers across the Pacific 
6 All meals and transit expenses included 
7 Special facilities for babies on every Clipper 


i ive and 

8 Special arrangements made for inexpens 

neni forwarding of heavy luggage 

9 Certificate issued with your ticket guarante 
the above advantages. There are no extras. er 
and your family can fly into a new world 0 
m. a plenty NOW! Phone your Travel 
Agent, or Pan American, 193-4, Piccadilly, W.1. 


(REGent 7292.) 
Pun AMERICAN WORLD ALRKAYS 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


es all 








STYLED IW 
FURS PROCESSED BY 


Martinis 








ly this label is attached to the fur 
you buy, you can be assured that the 
skins have been processed by the 


most highly skilled craftsmen in the 


World. 
a 
({SSUEO co Y 
Cc. W. MARTIN « SONS 
teoatrTres 


EUROPE’S LARGEST FUR PROCESSERS 

















TWO 
MAYFAIR 
MAISONETTES 
—LONDON— 


Elegant, self-contained West End 
town house. off Park Lane. Modern, 
newly converted, two floors, 3 bed- 
rooms, dining and reception rooms, 
kitchenette, bathroom; marble fire- 
places, gas and electricity, central 
heating. Ideal for family or executive 
requiring London dwelling in ex- 
clusive neighbourhood. 

Rental (including Porter, light 
and heating service in hallway), 
Top, £550 p.a.; Middle, 2750 p.a. 

Apply for Viewing: 

NEOTEX FABRICS LIMITED 

4 Chepstow Street, Manchester 
Tei.: Manchester Central 8344 
































Vent-Axia 
for Better Air 
Conditions 





Simplest 
form of controlled qj 
ventilation dad 





- 


VENT-AXIA LTD. 9 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
ABBey 5168-9. Glasgow. Manchester, B’ham, Leeds, 





Start the Children collecting 


BOOK TALL 








and the books they bring 


They are Junior Book Tokens plus that 
something extra which will appeal to 


is a voucher worth éd. at a bookshop, whilst its other half is a 
beautiful coloured picture — part of a set of twelve which the 
child collects, They are the ideal Christmas cards or Christmas 


presents for children, Prices 74d. for one; 7s 6d for twelve. 





{ SEE THEM AT THE NEAREST BOOKSHOP 





all children, The Book Tally is a two-leaved card half of which | 
| 
| 
| 
| 











7 
| % And he finally resolved, that it would be absolutely unnecessary, if not 
| highly indecorous, to do more for the widow and children of his father, than 
such kind of neighbourly acts as his own wife pointed out”’. 
} nee >! * Sense and Sensibility” 
by Jane Austen, 
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Alone in the World 


And so Mrs, Dashwood and her daughters, the heroines of ** Sense and 
Sensibility ”, received no material benefit from the Dashwood estate. 
Nowadays Executors do not behave as did Jane Austen’s John Dashwood, 
but the responsibility of administering a will is often a heavy burden for 
a private individual. The Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Company, 
combining friendly and confidential service with the specialized 
knowledge and continuity of a permanent organization, is weil able to 
administer willis, trusts and settlements of all kinds. 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR AND 
TRUSTEE COMPANY LIMITED 


= 











Sime and Timing 
— all in one 


A wrist watch and a stop watch combined in a hand- 
some stainless steel case. Both functions are entirely 
independent. 

The stop watch registers 1/5th seconds and records 
up to 30 minutes. 

Moisture-proof and anti-magnetic patterns available. 
Most useful at the Races, Sports Meetings and so on. 





We are representatives for every 
type of high-grade watch, including 
LONGINES,OMEGA, ROLEX. 


CAMERER CUSS 


Makers of Good Clocks & Watches since 1788 
NEW OXFORD STREET - LONDON - W.C.0 
Also at 91 Kingsway, W.C.2 
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City 


Prudential 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


INVEST WITH SAFETY 
AND LET YOUR MONEY 
EARN A RETURN OF 


1° 


2 lo 


THE INCOME TAX BEING 
PAID BY THE SOCIETY 
@ The Society has 40 years’ 


unbroken profit-earning and 
| dividend-paying record. 





@ Interest accrues from 


day of investment. 


@® Noentrance fees or other 
charges. on investment or 


withdrawal. 
For investment 


facilities apply to the Secretary 


full details of 


CITY PRUDENTIAL BUILDING SOCIETY 
Z.C.1 


17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, 
Telephone: City 8323/6 
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| CARRY 
| BREATHING 
COMFORT 
IN YOUR 
HANDBAG ! 





Cuick a5 4 Crean, 


HOW ABOUT enjoying life even if you have 
a stuffy head-cold? Stuffy? You needn’t 
be! For instant breathing comfort, wherever 
you go, just reach into your pocket or 
handbag, for your little Vick Inhaler. 


IT’S TINY—but loaded full of volatile, nose- 
clearing medication. Now, unscrew the cap, 
and put the tip of Vick Inhaler right into 
each stuffy nostril inturn. Inhale deeply. 
Right away—quick as a breath !—your nose 
and head feel clear again! ‘Try it! 








USE AS OFTEN AS NEEDED. 
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Give your correspondence 


character... 



















Nothing can stale the infinite 
variety of Swan nibs ; they are made 
to suit every hand and are the 
longest living nibs in the world. A Swan 
will be your right hand for years. 


choose a 
SPICER WRITING PAPER 3 


VELLUM - AZURE LAID - DECKLE - WHITE WOVE - AIR MAIL . Eternal nibs, perfect for duplicating, extra. 
SUPERFINE BOND - HAND MADE - BLUE WOVE - CREAM LAID From all Stationers and Jewellers. 


Use Swan ink — best for all pens. 











SPICERS OF UNION STREET, LONDON - MAKERS OF FINE PAPERS SINCE 1645 
2) MABIE, TODD & CO. LID. 41 PARK STREET, LONDON W.1 (/4dministration only) 
H Ss Service Depots &» Showrooms ; 110 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
| TRADE MARK 33 Cheapside, London, E.C.2, and 3 Exchange Street, Manchester, 2 


AJ Goats Shaving § {¢ Tip 
N O at less Cost... a ; 


H®=! is anew Wilkinson Razor that now brings luxury shaving 
within the reach of every man. . . Attractively packed in a 
streamlined black and ivory plastic case and incorporating new 
features that include a modified frame for simpler, easier shaving 
with self-stropping action, it offers the finest value for money 
to-day. Added to this is an important reduction in the price of 
Wilkinson Long Life Hollow Ground Blades — now sold at 
4/11d. for a packet of 4. 

Made by a firm with over 170 years’ experience in the forging 
of the world’s finest cutting edges Wilkinison Razors and Blades 
will not only give you the keenest, smoothest shave you’ve ever 
had, but they also prove the most economical in the long run. 
So why not invest in one to-day ? Your local dealer will show you 
the whole range from 12/10d. to 60/- (including Purchase Tax). 

























Wilkinson 


& Razor— 


THE WILKINSON SWORD CO. LTD., OAKLEY WORKS, ACTON, LONDON, W.4. 
NAIL NIPPERS PRUNING SHEARS FENCING EQUIPMENT GARDEN SHEARS 


Illustrated here is the new 
Wilkinson W.12 Razor. 
Price 12/10d. (Inc. P.T.) 
































THE GOBLIN 


“TEAS MADE” 













Your dream at last realised. The 
GOBLIN TEASMADE brings you a 
fourfold service. It automatically wakes 
you up, lights the room and makes the tea 
which you can then-enjoy, and it tells you 
THE CORRECT TIME. Price £12 5s. Od., P.T. 
extra. (Crockery not included.) Supplied 
without tray, £11 Os. Od., P.T. extra. 
Obtainaltle from all High Class Retailers 


~ wakes you with tea 
in bed every morning / 


* MAKES THE TEA 
* LIGHTS THE ROOM 
* WAKES YOU UP 
* TELLS THE TIME 











GOBLIN S%asmade 


Manufactured by THE BRITISH VACUUM CLEANER & ENGINEERING CO. 
LTD. (Dept. P.U.T.), Goblin Works, Leatherhead, Surrey. 



















by Patricia Seymour 


“Why I prefer 
oven-cooking” 


I ALWaAyYs cook as many things as possible in the oven whenever I 
have it going. Oven-cooking is the easiest thing in the world —that 
is, if you have ‘ Pyrex’ brand oven glassware to help you. 

This beautiful crystal-clear ovenware has so many good points ! Glass 
holds the heat, you see. That’s why you get an even-all-through tender 
cooking. The full flavour and natural juices of the food are all held in, 
so that it doesn’t dry out and get frizzled up. 


You can see when the food 


is cooked, and — best of all— you can take the dish straight from the 
oven to the table, where this sparkling glassware looks elegant and 
lovely. And what a saving in time and labour! Washing up is so easy, 
with no sticky saucepans to wash. It’s economical on food, too, as you 
use every scrap. ‘Pyrex’ brand ovenware is invaluable to every housewife. 












7 Three dishes in one ! Lid 2 . Perfect for milk pud- : : A score of uses for this : 
* of ‘Pyrex’ brand cas- ee dings and fruit pies, this “ * attractive ‘Pyrex’ brand - 
% serole makes another yy “Pyrex’ brand pie-dish. y  % Utility Plate! 9 inch y 
x dish, 1% pint size, 6/-. 4 x $4 pint size, 3/6. x « size, 2/3. * 
REGD. 2 on 
z ‘PYREX?.... anzenr 
bet BRAND GLASSWARE 


All * Pyrex’ brand ovenware carries a 12 months’ free replacement guarantee against break- 
‘y oven-heat. It is made by James A. Jobling & Co. Ltd., Wear Glass Works, Sunderland 
Obtainabdle only from retailers 



















PRICES FROM 


£48 15 6 
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THE 
EVASTAN 


CUPBOARDETTE 


Topped by the genuine 
Staybrite-Steel seamless 
sink unit with rigid 
sound-deadened drainers, 
the Cupboardette is a 
sturdily built wooden 
cabinet incorporating 
every feature of modern 
kitchen design to save 
space and simplify work. 












The Cupboardette has these ten features :— 
| @ 1. Nevastane single sink with 


double draining boards 54” x 18” 
x 36” high, sink 18” x 15” x 7” deep 
(18” drainers). 


2. Solidly buile wooden Cup- 
board. 


3. High-grade enamelled finish 
in Cream and Black. 


4. Two cémpletely removable 
concealed pastry and working 
boards, released by novel push- 
button. 


5. Two large roomy dresser 
drawers, one lined baize and 
fitted to hold cutlery. 


6. Hidden refuse bin, behind 
panel, opened by pedal. 


7. Tray space. 


8. Three capacious vegetable 
bins. 


9. Recessed base for toe space. 
10. Silent gliding doors. 





Send for illustrated leaflet to :— 


BENHAM & SONS LTD. 


201, HORNSEY RD., N.7. 
Phone: Archway 2336, 4562. 


‘ONE OF THE SIX 
STANCARD SIZES OF 







READY TO 
MODERNIZE ANY KITCHEN 








THE 















incor porating 
UNIQUE TAP DESIGN 
AMPLE OVEN CAPACITY 
FLASH IGNITION 


and the 


EXCLUSIVE 
DROP DOOR 


m your 
etails from - 
wet Gas 5 howrooms 


PARKINSON STOVE 


ARKINSON 


RENOWN GAS COOKERS 


preference 
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LTD., BIRMINGHAM 9 
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wash Proof. 
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Soap and water, sun and air—they’re as good for the & flowers in an Indecolor 










Fabric as they are for the roses in your cheeks. 4 These exquisite fabrics fill 


your rooms with living colour, fadeless and so real & that it won’t wash off! 


SANDERSON 
Indecolor FABRICS 





—and have you seen the new ideas in SANDERSON WALLPAPERS? 
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“Will you have 
a liqueur?” 

























The civilised anewer ts 


Grand Marnier 


Krance’s Finest Liqueur 


—and the only liqueur made 
exclusively with Cognac Brandy 


Sole Distributors: L. ROSE & CO. LTD. ST. ALBANS 





and windows ! 





HEAD OFFICE: 


Defeat those penetrating draughts by 
installing HERMESEAL NOW, and 
reduce your fuel bill and increase your 
comfort this winter. 


Telephone : 


nes OTHER 


“cola uh ‘coming! 


....» With GENERAL WINTER 
using his old tactics — silent infil- 
tration through badly fitting doors 





Suitable for every type of window 
it is PERMANENT and 
Don’t 
wait for the worst weather to remind 
you, but write today for full details. 


or door, 
carries a ten year guarantee. 


HERMESEAL 


PERMANENTLY EXCLUDES DRAUGHTS 


BRITISH HERMESEAL LTD. 


4 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.! 
Grosvenor 4324 (3 lines) 
























ETERNA-MATIC 


ETERNA, pioneers in the field of self- 
winding watches, have, after fong research 
werk, produced these new Automenz, non- 
magnetic Protected, Precision Watches. An £ 
ingenious ball-bearing mechanism, tested ing 
every-day use, om ides narseless self- winding 
with over: 40 hours’ reserve pawer. The 
limited supplies received are being distritited 
to high-class watchmakers. The price, Of the 
lady’s watch, as upper iHustration, is £26.00; 

sith waterproof case, £28.15.0. The mans’ 
W ae as lower illustration, easts£28.15.0 ; 
or with waterproof case, £29.15.0. 

< 







Look for this 
symbol 
on the dial 


Sai, 








Datrinuter 


Cova Britain 











ROBERT PRINGLE & ‘SONS 





AS FITTINGLY AS 


THE DAIMLER 





36-42 Cont nee — B.C3 
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The Age of 
Craftsmanship 
in Glass 


YREX Brand Scientific Glassware has 
been developed and perfected as a 
life-long study by expert craftsmen and 
"see technicians. Every piece of PYREX 
rand Glassware, whether it be a simple 
Evaporating Dish or an intricate Soxhlet 
Extractor as here illustrated, is made to 
a definite standard of quality, shape 
and capacity. 


This famous glassware is immune to the 
effects of sudden heat and cold, and of 
all acids except hydrofluoric and glacial 
phosphoric. By reason of the low co- 
— of expansion of 3°2 x 10°6 per 

ree centigrade, the structure of 
PYREX Brand Glass can be made more 
robust than that of ordinary composition 


It follows therefore, that, as the physical 
and chemical properties are given such 
wide margins of safety, the life of PYREX 
Brand Scientific Glassware is definitely 
lengthened, and thus much of the cost 
of glassware replacement is saved. 
PYREX Brand Scientific Glassware is 
supplied only through Laboratory 
Furnishers, but illustrated Catalogue and 

two free copies of our Chemist's Notebook 

will be sent direct on application to us, 


which should be written on trade x 
or accompanied by professional care 


cientific REX assware 


Made by 

JAMES A. JOBLING & CO. LTD., 

Wear Glass Works, SUNDERLAND. 
ese 
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to hide his invention 
from men’s anger 


N 1779 Samuel Crompton, a mill worker, invented his 

spinning “‘ mule ”—an invention that was to bring untold 
wealth to Britain. But in those days textile workers feared 
that the “‘ mule ” would throw them out of employment, and 
Crompton was compelled to hide it in order to save it from 
destruction. Nevertheless, Crompton persevered with faith 
and courage. Gradually the confidence of the workers was 
assured, and Britain’s mighty textile industry is the result. 








Crompton’s dogged spirit lives 
in Britain today — not least 
among the men who are suc- 
cessfully struggling to over- 
come the nation’s electricity 
shortage. Already electricity 
may be used freely at all times 
except at peak hours, and 
continually new applications of 
electricity are bringing greater 
efficiency to our factories and 
new comforts and conveniences 
to our homes. 





Films can be used to spread 
knowledge of the latest applica- 
tions of electricity. The E.D.A. 
film library is at the free disposal 
of all interested bodies. Call at 
your Electricity Service Centre 
for further particulars, or write 
to the Electrical Development 
Association, 2 Savoy Hill, 
London, W.C.z2. 














‘““Now she 


insists on 


helping us” 


Crippled, out of work, utterly 
tired of life, she knocked at the 
door of a Salvation Army Hostel. 
Matron took her in, later giving 
her a case of needles, wool, 
cotton and other things to sell. 
In 12 months she was not only 
paying her way but had saved 
£20 in the Post Office. And 
then—she insisted on giving 
£10 of her savings towards a 
radio that was badly needed by 
the Hostel. She’s a very happy 
person now, and life at last has 
a meaning for her. 


WHERE THERE’S NEED... 


The Salvation Army 


XXVIi 





We are continually dealing with 
such cases in our hostels. We 
know we could still do more. 
To keep a man or woman for a 
month costs £10. More funds, 
and more hostels, are needed. 
We already have the plans; will 
you help us—by donation or 
legacy—to find the money? 
Please send a gift, marked 
“Hostels”, to General Albert 
Orsborn, C.B.E. 

101, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 

LONDON, E.C.4. 














Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ire 














ROGER . GALLET 


CREATIONS 


To their range of French perfumes and 
Eau de Cologne, Roger & Gallet add 
Day Cream, light and fluffy to cherish 
your beauty through the stir of the 
day... and Night Cream, full and gener- 
ous to nourish your skin in the still of 


the night. Sold in good shops only. 


ROGER & GALLET (LONDON) LTD., N.W.2 


* * * 


OCAL POINT 


of any room is still the fireplace ; 
traditional centre of attraction, 
worthy of the craft so finely ex- 
pressed in the range of Special 
Stone Fireplaces designed for period 
or modern homes by .. . 





MINSTER FIREPLACES, 102 STATION RD., 
ILMINSTER, SOMERSET 





GOR-RAY 


Registered 


SRA 





WINDAK LIMITED 


rose 


WOODSIDE 


oo 
wt 
wt 
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WHAT ABOUT YOU! 


You really do sleep when 

you have ‘all-over-the-bed’ 

warmth on wintry nights. 

Simply set the control and 

the Windak gives its cosy 

warmth as long as you 
4 want it. 


You sleep on it as there is no 
danger from its harmless voltage. 


We shall be pleased to forward 
the name of your nearest stockist. 


ELECTRIC 
‘ ALL-OVER-THE-BED ’ 


SAFETY 


BLANKET 


POYNTON CHESHIRE 








Send for Illustrated Brochure 


BESPOKE SHOEMAKERS - 


38 DOVER ST. 
LONDON, W.1. 
TELEPHONE... REGent 1771 


The Ti 
STYLE N° 550 
NORWEGIAN DERBY 


LADIES LOW HEELED 
MODELS FOR TOWN & 
COUNTRY.CUT FROM 
STRONG BROWN CALF 


COMFORTABLE AND EASY TO THE FEET 


AVAILABLE 'N GOOD 


INB>/ 


The Iit‘léfee 
Leche 1902 


GHILLIE BROGJ: 


AVERAGE SIZES & WIOTHS*: 
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TANTALISING « IF RESISTIBLE 


FIFTH AVENUE 
Sarg, COFFEE 


From all good- 

class Grocers 

and Stores 
« 


Write for leaflet 
“ Coffee for the Connoisseur” 


NEWBALL 


& MASON LIMITED 


NOTTINGHAM 
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MEE SALT 
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On this automatic record- 
changing radio-gramophone we 
have lavished all our skill, spar- 
ing nothing in the creation of 
an instrument worthy of the 
world’s finest music. Ekco 
ARG3?7 gives new life and a néw 
meaning to both broadcast and 
recorded entertainment. Its 


richly grained walnut cabinet is 
a lovely setting for a superb in- 
strument. Your Ekco dealer 
will be pleased to demonstrate, 
or we will send you an illus- 
trated brochure on request. The 
price, 129 guineas, is inclusive. 


If you wish to enlarge your enjoy 
ment of this receiver, the Ekco ES73 
Extension Speaker will faithfully re- 
produce the full quality of tone in any 
room in the house. Price 5 guineas, 
free of tax. 


Fr K C ‘| eee ARG37 


Most Ekco dealers can offer you attractive H.P. facilities 
ge. K. €Corc.e LTD. hel aipiip aaa | 
y 


Use Ekco Lamps—as reliable as Ekco Radio 

















devotees. 





Tobacco 


Blended originally for an 
exclusive circle of pipe 
smokers, this special blend 
now enjoys an_ increasing 
demand created by the 
recommendations of _ its 


SOLIHULL BIRMINGHAM & DEVONSHIRE 








The latest of Britain’ “Fits oo 


Progress in profile! Everyone knew that 
when a new Rover made its appearance, it 
would not only be an uncommonly fine 
motor car, but would be of a design 
prescribed not by fashion but by sound 
engineering advances. Here it is—the 
new Rover Seventy-five. Faster, safer, 
more comfortable and more economical, it 


is a worthy successor in a high quality 


lineage, and the latest of Britain’s Fine Cars. 


Le new: 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED 


Xxix 








HOUSE LONDON 
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XXX 


You're very important 

























Italian travel in a nutshell 


New Information and Booking Offices 
at 66-68 Haymarket, London SWi HOW Open 


Whether you travel alone or as one of a family party 
CIT assure you the personal attention so essential 
to enjoyable touring. Officially representing the 
italian Railways, Air and Shipping Lines, and 
CIAT Luxury Coaches, the all-embracing CIT organi- 
sation, with 68 branch offices throughout Italy, offers 
a service which caters for your every requirement. 


Consult your Travel Agent, or 


CIT - ITALIAN RAILWAYS 


Call at 66-68 Haymarket, London SW1 - WHI 3682-3-4 
write CIT Correspondence Dept., 25 Haymarket, London SW1 


This grand boot is an 
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han 


example of the fine 


footwear made by 


THE “«EXMOOR” 





Baily’s West Country Craftsmen and is lined with real 
sheepskin. The worst of the Winter is yet to come, 
make sure of your Winter warmth by buying NOW. 


a1.’. new 
. Baily § sa, a 
: Note . tia 
Shopriye rs both Utility 0 Ky 
range ©O°™ 


and non-U tility * 


A. BAILY & CO. LIMITED - GLASTONBURY - SOMERSET 





Telegrams : Italcit Lesquare London 




















The garden needs grubbing out, 
and hints grow plainer 

that your wife’s fur coat 

is not fit to be seen. 

The superior charlady 

no longer obliges, 

and a pile of greasy dishes 

is your target for tonight. 
Succumb to temptation 

and take comfort in the arms 
of your Parker-Knoll. 














The 
CAMPDEN MODEL 
The name of your nearest 
stockist and an illustrated 
Solder will be sent you on 
request. To be sure you 
get the genuine article, 
see that the salesman 
writes the name “‘Parkcr- 
Knoll” on your receipt. 


Parker-Knoll 


* BUCKS 





PARKER-KNOLL LIMITED - TEMPLE END : HIGH WYCOMBE 








CVS-24 





Everyone is asking for CINZANO 
the world’s best mixer! dy Ea today / 







LARGE BOTTLE 
CINZANO RED 
or WHITE, Sweet 


16/6 


z CINZANO DRY 










‘There’s nothing 
to equal the de- 
licious flavour of 
CINZANO, the 
genuine Italian Vermouth, world-famous 
since 1816. It’s appetising, refreshing, 
stimulating! Whichever way you drink 

CINZANO—sweet, dry, long or short, 

you'll find it the most heavenly drink 
on earth, Try CINZANO today. 
Obtainable at all good wine merchants 
and in restaurants and bars everywhere. 


CINZANO 


GENUINE ITALIAN VERMOUTH 


Product of S. A. Francesco Cinzano & Cia., Turin. 
Sole Importers: Giordano Lrd., London, W.1 
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J. B. LEWIS & SONS, LTD., Nottingham. Est. 1815. Suppliers to the Wholesale Trade. 











The Tescan label—for Beaver Lamb, 





REMEMBER GENEROUSLY 
POPPY DAY, SAT. NOV. 5th 





Embros and other fur skins—is, so to speak, 


the Cordon Bleu of the sheepfold. 











Competition for this distinction is so keen 














that only lambs from the choicest pastures 
























can hope for success. Rather less than 
ten per cent actually do make the grade. 
This may be discouraging for the 


aspiring lamb, but it makes good 


news for fashionable women. It 
means that coats bearing the 
Tescan label are made only 
from the finest skins matched 
and prepared by the best British 
craftsmen. Be sure to look for the Tescan 


label when choosing your new fur coat. 





This well-designed shoe is made of 
soft grained leather. It is | 
unlined and fitted with a soft 

innersole that makes it astonishingly 
easy. It will give you comfort, 
protection and long, hard wear. 


LIBERTY SHOES LTD., LEICESTER 











PUNCH OR THE LONDON CE 

































































HOW ARE YOU FEELING THESE DAYS ? 


Do you realise the relationship between vitality and vitamins ? Too 


little of one means too little of the other. 
STRONGER! The vitamin content of Crookes Halibut Oil capsules 


has now been increased, although the price remains unchanged. Cap- 


sules, 25 for 2/6, 100 for 8/6. 








TAKE CROOKES 
HALIBUT OIL 
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